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= How: the Soviet Foreign Office. Works 


By SIR WILLIAM HAYTER 


Sir William Hayter, Warden of lew: College, Oxford, was British 
Ambassador in Moscow from 1953 to 1957 


SOVIET DIPLOMACY OPERATES on a number of different levels. 

__ The launching of a moon rocket to outbid the Americans, or the 

____ rebuilding of Tashkent to impress the Asians, are as much a part 

_____ of that diplomacy as a twenty-page Note on Berlin or a speech 
_.__ in the United Nations Assembly on the Middle East. 


-___ Soviet diplomacy is a total diplomacy, more so perhaps than 
____ that of any other country, and for two reasons. First, the Soviet 
i 4 Government in its diplomatic action is concerned not only to 


conduct relations with other governments, the normal function of 
* _ diplomacy, but to advance the interests of a missionary creed, and 
. = this involves a direct appeal to foreign popular opinion,-on ‘a scale 
and of an intensity which other diplomacies do not require. 
Secondly, the Soviet Government is better placed than other 
_ governments to make such an appeal owing to its monopoly of 
all the sources of power in its own country. In Western countries 
those professionally concerned in the conduct of foreign affairs are 
_ often irritated and, they think, hampered by the actions of other 
people possessing power of some kind, other government depart- 
‘ments, the Opposition, the press, individuals who can make their 
voices heard. These tiresome people often talk, write, or act in 
sways which seem to those running foreign policy to put gratuitous 
____ obstacles in their path. No such troubles present themselves to the 
____ Soviet Government, and it is true of them, as of no other 
a pevesiorat, that every public action in their own country can 
abe made, if desired, to conform to their diplomatic needs, Of 
ae other needs will on occasion be stronger; there have been 


and the blunders over Mr. Pasternak’s Nobel Prize. Occasionally 


the necessities of Soviet internal policy prevail over the require- — 


ments of Soviet foreign policy, and when this happens the Soviet 
Government is liable to reveal the contempt it feels for all foreign 
opinion, particularly perhaps foreign Communist opinion. But in 
general all its policy can be made to serve its diplomacy. 

This, however, is too wide a field for me to cover here, All I 
mean to discuss is Soviet diplomacy in the narrower sense, that 
of the conduct of relations with foreign countries by the Soviet 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs and its representatives abroad. This, 
like much else, has normalized itself considerably since the 
Revolution. In the early days, when world revolution was thought 
to be round the corner, the conventional practices of diplomacy 
were despised and discarded. This was symbolized by the 
abandonment of the usual titles; Soviet representatives abroad 
were described as polpreds, a revolting neologism formed from the 
the first syllables of the Russian words for plenipotentiary repre- 
sentative, rather as if we were to call our ambassadors plenreps. 
These polpreds or plenreps, mostly revolutionaries with an inter- 
nationalist background and outlook, tended to behave publicly 


as if they were accredited not to foreign governments but to the 


international proletariat, or to that section of it which was to be 
found in their country of residence. 

This phase did not last long. The Soviet Government soon 
realized that the world revolution was not for tomorrow, and 
that they would have to play the game of diplomacy by the old 
rules for some time to come. They had no great difficulty in 
conforming to these rules, and soon their representatives, once 
again called ambassadors or ministers, installed in many cases 
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operating, outwardly at least, much like any other diplomats. — 

At first the personnel did not change much, In the late “twenties 
and early ’thirties the Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 


_ Embassies and Legations were largely staffed with the same type 


of ex-revolutionary conspirators, internationalist in background 
and mentality and largely Jewish by race. These included some 
of the ablest diplomats of the inter-war years, notably Maisky in 
London and Troyanovsky in Washington, men who operated the 
traditional methods of winning friends and influencing people, 


establishing informal personal relationships, entertaining agree- 


ably, avoiding too open connexions with foreign Communist 
Parties. Their chief and counterpart at home was Litvinov. But 
Litvinov was himself never a man of influence in Moscow, and 
when the men of his type in the Politburo disappeared during the 
purges of the middle "thirties he went out of circulation too, and 


with him all the diplomats of his school. 


Russia’s ‘Iron Civil Servants’ , 

They were replaced by a new school, that of AOR: Molotov 
himself is no longer with us, or not entirely. But the 
diplomats trained in his school are still there. In one of Mr. 
Koestler’s novels two Communists are discussing a third. One of 
them describes him as a revolutionary hero. ‘ What we need now’, 
“is not revolutionary heroes but iron civil 
servants 
servants. Indeed, even Mr. Molotov himself, despite his authentic- 
ally revolutionary and Old Bolshevik past; is something of an iron 
civil servant, and he has formed many in his own image, primarily 
Mr. Gromyko. These men have none of the internationalist 
mentality of the old revolutionaries; they are products of the 
Revolution; predominantly Russian by race, generally of peasant 
or working-class stock, not intellectuals, technically very able, 
socially somewhat clumsy. In the Stalin era their social clumsiness 
was, indeed, of no importance; Soviet diplomats were then denied 
all social life, other than the most formal, by orders from Moscow, 
and the vast staffs of Soviet Embassies lived, like an enclosed 
monastic order, shut off by high walls, literal ‘and metaphorical, 
from the ordinary life of the country round them. Since Stalin’s 
death a change of policy has obliged some of them to emerge, 
blinking, into the daylight. 

What, then, is the general organizational framework within 
which these iron civil servants ‘perform? Outwardly it is much 
like that of any other foreign service. The Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs is housed in an ornate skyscraper, like a vast yellow 
wedding cake; its vulgarly carpeted, brightly lit corridors, those 
at any rate penetrable by foreigners, are curiously empty, silent, 


and lifeless. It is divided into departments on conventional lines, 


some geographical, some functional; no list of its personnel is 
published. No one in it, from the Minister downwards, ever 
answers a question when it is first put. Dealing with it may indeed 
be compared to dealing with an old-fashioned penny-in-the-slot 
machine; you put in the penny—your question—and_in the end, 
probably, you will get something out; perhaps not what you 
wanted, an acid-drop when you hoped for a chocolate, but some- 
thing; and you can perhaps expedite the process by shaking the 
machine. It is, however, useless to talk to it. 

The Minister himself is generally more a civil servant than 
a politician in our sense. Molotov was an exception to this, and so 
was the short-lived Shepilov; the others, Chicherin, Litvinov, 


Vyshinsky, Gromyko, have all been men of no political standing 


internally, acting under orders from the holders of real power. 
A New Problem ‘for Ambasoaieet 
The local relations between this Ministry and, the foreign 


embassies in Moscow, which in Stalin’s time were characterized 
by frigidity interspersed with pin-pricks, are now much improved. — 


No major capital, certainly not London or Washington, allows 


foreign ambassadors such easy access as Moscow does to the men 


holding real power now. Stalin was inaccessible, or nearly; but 


Mr. Khrushchev and his immediate associates are not only ready, 
within reason, to receive foreign ambassadors at short notice but 


are also frequently to be met with on social occasions. This has, 
incidentally, created a new problem for the ambassadors, Never 
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rulers of the country have been ; 
they are accessible and speak only Russian, a a 
diplomats know. 

The Ministry of Boral ‘Affairs in Moscow is, ie a ae 
body of officials, headed by an official responsible to” "political ay 
heads who are outside the Ministry and who alone can give 
decisions, The Ministry in its turn is nominally i in control of the 
embassies and other missions abroad, The embassies are organ- 
ized in conventional patterns to the outward eye, with the usual ~ 
apparatus of counsellors, secretaries, attachés and service attachés. | 
The size of the staff is enormous even by the inflated post-war 
standards prevailing everywhere. There are various reasons for 
this. One is ordinary bureaucratic inflation, to which the Soviet 
Union, the world’s greatest bureaucracy, is particularly prone. 
Another is that many members of the staff are performing func- 


‘tions that are not, in the ordinary sense, diplomatic. Yet another ( 


is the fanatical Soviet insistence, for security reasons, on employ- 
ing in their embassies no one, in however menial a position, who 
is not a Soviet citizen. Thus many a Soviet attaché is found to 
be driving a car for someone else or even, who knows, cleaning 
out the offices. At any rate, of the long list of officials in these 
embassies few seem to perform any identifiable function. Only. 
a fairly limited number, near the top, mingle with the world 
outside; these all have fairly well defined sections of the popula- 
tion assigned to them for cultivation (a perfectly normal aces 
tion in any embassy, incidentally). “~ 


The Embarrassing Question of Espionage ' 

It remains to cheeides one or two points in which Soviet — 
diplomacy, and Soviet embassies, are perhaps not normal, The 
first of these is the embarrassing question of espionage. On this 
I think I should say only that a great deal of authentic published 
material is now available, There is, for instance, the Petrov case 
in Australia, Less recent, but more interesting because of its full 
documentation, is the Gouzenko case in Canada, The Blue Book 
published by the Canadian Royal Commission on that case should 
be required reading for any student of Soviet diplomatic organi- 
zation; it sheds a revealing light on the number of different 
departments in Moscow that control sections of a Soviet Embassy, 
and on the kind of activities they think desirable. 

An analogous subject is that of the relations between Soviet 
embassies and the Communist Parties in the countries concerned. 
In countries where the Communist Parties are legal these relations 
are perfectly open; the claim would be that they are purely social 
and on a footing similar to that of the embassy’s relations with 
the leaders of any other political party. It is, in any case, doubtful 
whether foreign Communist Parties receive their instructions from 
Moscow, if any, through the diplomatic channel; even when they 


do, the ambassador and the other officials of the. embassy respon- 
sible for relations with the government concerned are unlikely to 


be directly involved. 

The last point I wish to make brings me back to the extent 
to which Soviet diplomacy, even in its narrower sense, is directed _ a 
towards influencing foreign publi¢ opinion rather than foreign 
governments, This is apparent enough even in diplomatic corre- 
spondence. When, as Ambassador in Moscow, I was first 
received by Mr. Malenkov, then Prime Minister, he asked me 
what I thought of the latest Note in an exchange that was 
then proceeding. I said I thought it was rather long. “Then id 
you think short notes are better? ’, asked Mr. Malenkov. As I 
replied in the affirmative I had a “feeling that I was ‘betcapiede 
one of the major secrets of Western diplomatic technique, I need 
not have worried. Soviet Notes remain as long as ever. Indeed, - te: 
I think I should have done better to reply to Mr. Malenkov’s — 


mean to try to persuade the government with which you a 
negotiating, in a confidential exchange, that Raed of view 
is reasonable and to the advantage of both: ‘parties; in- 

it is absurd. to put a lot of vituperation and false history 
your Notes. But if your idea is to present to world opinion, 


consistently slanted picture of peng poly, tee 
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put into your Notes the better. The foreign press will not print 
it all, nor foreign radio broadcast it; but they can be relied on 
to pick out the highlights, and the Soviet public, which is accus- 
tomed to and even seems to enjoy reading political articles of 
portentous length, can get the works, 

The same is true of Soviet speeches at international gatherings. 
Often, when a debate seems to be going badly for the West, 
Western delegations will observe with relief that the Soviet dele- 
gate is about to speak, They’ know that he can almost always be 
relied upon to alienate many voters by excessive vehemence, and 
to bore others by excessive length. But he may not be thinking 
in those terms; His true audience may not be that in the meeting 
but the press and public outside. 
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It is, nevertheless, important not to overrate Soviet diplomacy. 
It enjoys tremendous advantages;\ very able personnel, apparently 
unlimited financial resources, the presence in the background of 
the second most powerful military power in the world, organized 
sympathisers in most foreign countries, an approach to facts un- 
inhibited by any fear of exposure on the home front, in fact, 
a general lack of any inhibiting scruples. But it has also great 
handicaps, a certain clumsiness, amounting on occasion to an 
alienating brutality, an inability to inspire confidence, the counter- 
part of its lack of inhibiting scruples, and, above all, an almost 
total, probably incorrigible, lack of understanding of the real 
character, motives, and feelings of the foreign countries and 
peoples with whom it has to deal.—Third Programme 


Farewell and Hail 


JOHN RAVEN on the prospects for British coal exports 


HREE years ago, if I or anyone else had spoken about 

the coal problemi, it would have been assumed naturally 

that’ I meant the seemingly perennial coal shortage. 

Today one would think this same phrase must equally 
naturally refer to the coal surplus. As a matter of fact, the true 
coal problem is just that sudden swing from shortage to surplus 
which the man in the street accepts so readily but which the coal 
industry is much too rigid either to dodge or to absorb. I am 
going to discuss one aspect of that problem—the coal export trade 
—and after an account of its recent misfortunes I shall outline 
some of the reasons why we may harbour hopes of its revival. 
In 1955 the astronomers—or, more accurately, astrologers—of 
Whitehall were busy mapping the implications of an infinitely 
expanding economic universe. In fuel and power planning there 
were some awkward complications. We were being invited to 
double our standard of living by 1980, but it was only eight years 
since the great coal crisis of 1947. That crisis—acute enough to 
bring national life to a grinding halt—had resulted from a shortage 
of little more than 3,000,000 or 4,000,000 tons. Yet the fuel 
prophets had agreed that to attain the promised land of 1980 we 
should then need at least an extra 100,000,000 tons of coal or its 
equivalent every year. Already in 1955 rising fuel demand 


Sees 


seemed likely at any moment to cut and overshoot the almost 
level trend-line of coal production. 

At that time the great enemy of our fuel self-sufficiency was 
electricity generation, which had the awkward and fertile habit of 
doubling itself every ten years. Domestic coal was rationed and 
no one knew what might be the effect of releasing controls. Clean 
air legislation was still a twinkle in Mr. Nabarro’s eye and fuel 
oil was regarded as an embarrassing by-product of more essential 
items such as petrol. There were grave doubts about the security 
of oil supplies, following Abadan, Nuclear energy was very much 
an unknown quantity. There was an industrial boom and no one 
could forecast when or why it would end, It was easy enough to 
argue with the forecasters that in the past no boom had gone on 
uninterrupted for ever. It was another thing to produce in support 
of that argument any firm reason why it should terminate at a 
particular time and in a particular way. 

It seemed, then, that only by stretching coal to the utmost, 
dragging in oil willy-nilly and crossing our fingers about nuclear 
energy, could we hope to survive the perils of prosperity between 
1955 and 1965. Stern measures were decided upon. The oil com- 
panies were persuaded to squeeze the last drop of fuel oil out of 
their refining programme. Nuclear energy was invoked to the tune 


* Europe’s present bout of fuel indigestion’: a huge dump of coke encroaching on a cornfield in Western Germany 


of 6, 000,000 tons of coal by 1965. Som 
be gained by the permanent extinction : 
‘Notice to this effect. was served on the House of Commons and 


the world at large in July 1955. 
For a while our coal continued to flow abroad. The British 
coal industry, with a production in excess of 200,000,000 tons, 


was unable to sell all its production at all times even under con- 


tinuing pressure of excess demand. There were always periods 
when though some qualities were very scarce others were rela- 
tively surplus. These excess coals were best moved out of the way 
of current production and there were then willing buyers abroad, 
because European customers had not. yet completed arrangements 
to buy American or other coals or to turn over to oil. By mid-1956 
these arrangements had been made and forward demand for our 
coal exports was already disappearing. 

Unfortunately, no sooner had our fuel planners shaken the 
export coal-dust off their feet than all their assumptions began to 
collapse about them. Here are some examples, 

First, industrial activity has tottered between stagnation and 
recession. Then there has been an extraordinary recovery in oil 
consumption in the United Kingdom since Suez—perhaps to 
some extent because of Suez. We found then that while reliance~ 
on oil might mean some embarrassment it was unlikely to bring 
outright disaster. Oil production and transport proved much more 
flexible than we had imagined. Lastly, clean air and changing 
social habits are tending to reduce the popularity of raw coal in 
the home, despite de-contro!] of supplies. Most important in long- 
term effect, all our calculations of the early contribution of nuclear 
energy have proved inadequate. On current plans, we shall be 
obtaining electrical power from nuclear energy to the extent of 
15,000,000 to 18,000,000 tons of coal pxevalent by 1966, instead 
of the original 6,000,000 tons. 


Effect of Abundant Nuclear Energy 

The importance of this development is much greater than the 
figures suggest. The sense of panic has been taken out of our fuel 
calculations. Nuclear energy may cost more than we thought, but 
it will be available if needed on a scale which draws all the teeth 
from future electricity requirements, Furthermore, coal can no 
longer shrug its shoulders at losses of direct coal customers to 
gas and electricity on the grounds that these competitors are 
themselves exclusively coal users. Refinery gases, oil, and now 
refrigerated methane, even apart from nuclear energy, are all 
blurring the former direct relationship between coal and gas and 
electricity. 

The effect on coal of these reversals of previous trends and 
important new factors are common knowledge. The steady climb 
of coal demand did’ not slacken, or even level off: it hesitated for 
a moment and then dived downwards. 

So much for our own experience since 1955. Now let us con- 
sider the changing fuel scene in Europe, where there was the same 
illusion of infinite uninterrupted expansion in 1955 as in Britain 
—though opinions of the rate and extent of that expansion varied 
very much between the buoyant optimism of a bristling, resurgent 
Germany and the mild hopes of’a patchily prosperous Italy. 
Western Europe did not aim at coal self-sufficiency as we did. It 


_ did not share our own superstitious aversion from imports of coal. 


Its economic planning in 1955 and 1956 was based on the 
assumption that in 1975 Europe would need, and should provide 
for, an import of about 60,000,000 tons of coal a year. Indeed, 
in 1957 those imports had already grown to 55,000,000 tons on ~ 
top of a native production of just over 250,000,000 tons. Our 
comparative independence is shown by the fact that our import 
peak was just over 10,000,000 tons compared with home produc- 
tion of 220,000,000 tons. The fact that we had a common coal 
shortage should not obscure these important differences in extent. 


We must also take account of significant differences in our 


respective attitudes towards coal since 1955. Many European 
countries have been less interested in nuclear energy than our- 
selves, some because they are content with the prospects of con- 
ventional fuel supplies, others because they lack our interest in 
the potential export trade in nuclear equipment and plant. Con- 


‘sumers on the Continent have already turned over much more of © 


fuel needs to oil than we have, and what is left of the coal market 
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ineriers Long-term Contracts , 

We must also remember that the European surplus derives — 
largely from American long-term contracts and rock-bottom © 
freight rates on current shipments from the same source. Even 
today West Europe is not producing enough coal to meet its own | 
needs. But nearly all the import gap—and some of the trade 
normally supplied from native production—is blocked by this 
combination of long-term commitments and short-term bargains. 
If these American contracts were cancelled some current activity — 
might be restored to the European coal trade. Alternatively a . 
sharp rise in industrial activity might absorb these contracts as — 


they stand and would probably push up freight rates to the point 


at which ‘ spot’ American pees would rise substantially in 
delivered price. 

For all these reasons I felieve that coal demand, though 
temporarily cut back, has not suffered the same long-term : reverses 
in Europe that it has sustained here at home. Once the tempo of 
industrial production quickens in the Western Hemisphere—as 
we all know it must sooner or later—there will be a resumption 
of substantial need for coal imports into Europe. In Great Britain, 
on the other hand, despite possible shortages from time to time ~ 
in such qualities as domestic anthracites and coking coal we may 
expect continuing relaxation in general demand compared with 
1955. In other words, Europe will need more coal and we shall 
have it. 

Why should Europe import our coal rather than that of other 
producers? The answer lies in a favourable alliance of geography 
and history. Nature has placed a wide—almost complete—range of 
_coals on the threshold of permanently ice-free ports which in turn — 
are in the happiest proximity to the heavily industralized seaboard — 
of Western Europe. American coal cannot in practice be shipped 
across the Atlantic in less than 5,000-ton cargoes, and a good deal 
of this traffic is carried in much larger vessels. Our coal can 
be shipped in small vessels to shallow water ports and even 
directly to consumers’ own wharves. 

These short sea hauls—much cheaper than any road-or 7a 
transport for the same distance—have other advantages. There is 
less breakage than on the long Atlantic _Voyage. A number of 
different qualities can be shipped even in a 500-ton cargo—a 
valuable convenience to importing merchants who need to stock a 
range of coals. British coal can be ordered, shipped, and dis- 
charged within a very few days—and buyer and seller can 
communicate and meet with the minimum of delay and expense. 


Belief that British Coal Burns Better 
History gives us some advantages. We practically invented ee: 
European coal import trade and were still senior partners in. it 
until 1939. The old belief that if was not British it would not 
burn, was killed by the 1926 stoppage; but even today millions of 
Europeans believe that British coal burns better. Futhermore, — 
having once shipped coal at the rate of 30,000,000 or 40,000,000 
tons a year, we have inherited a widespread and sensitive network — 
of import connexions throughout our old markets. We still have 
the best coal-selling machine in the European import trade. 
There is also the most important commercial advantage of our 
cheap production. When world coal prices recover to the point at 
which they reflect at least the cost of production and transport, _ 
this advantage will once again have its full effect on foreign , 
buyers. 
Ought we not to wait until these advantages can show up ona © 
reviving market? Unfortunately for us, time tradition 


and human effort can do much to offset geography. A lively " 
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eting a manoeuvring 
power well tee tar of coal. To natural competitive vigour 
is now added extra pressure of supplies diverted from the 
~ American market by the recent severe restrictions there. Time, 
= will be working against us with the importer. Even if he 
_ has not turned to oil he has made new contacts in America or 
Poland. Consumers may have altered their appliances to suit 
—_ coals from these countries and will be reluctant to change back 
= pagain. 
And what about the British producer? The National Coal 
- SBcd has to plan. New pits take up to ten years to sink and 
__ bring into production. ‘Many millions of pounds are at stake in 
__ such problems of investment: capacity cannot lightly be created 
_ for a demand which may never occur. Nor can existing produc- 
- tion be maintained indefinitely if exports fall in 1959 below last 
4 year’s depressed level and do not revive in 1960. Once a pit is 
closed it takes a long time to restore output. So we may lack the 
__ coal to meet the export opportunity when it occurs. 
__. For all these reasons, waiting to see—mere co-operation with 
- the inevitable—will not do. But can we in fact do much to 
_ improve exports until the present flood of coal subsides? It will 
be difficult to secure any business that may have survived Europe’s 
_ present bout of fuel indigestion, but if we do not get that business 
we lose a vital, perhaps last, chance of proving to our old and 
influential friends abroad that Britain means business again in 
__world coal trading. 
= Our main weapons in this grand to-hand competition are price 
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— _ By CHARLES WHEELER, 
A ? a ‘ 2 : 
§ fir. Wheeler broadcast before Mr. Nehru made his statement on 
o): Tibet to the Indian Parliament on March 30 

_ BECAUSE OF INDIFFERENT COMMUNICATIONS it is only in the 


past two or three days that it has become possible to piece 
together the events that preceded the outbreak of fighting in 
Lhasa. Clashes between the Chinese occupiers and the Tibetans 
have occurred before. In fact, there has been more or less un- 
broken guerrilla warfare between the Chinese and the turbulent 
Khampa tribesmen since 1956 or even earlier. 
__ In the past two months the fighting steadily spread north and 
_ by the end of the first week of March it had reached the Lhasa 
district and tension was running high in the holy city itself. 
Then, on March 10, the Dalai Lama, who to the Tibetans is 
not only King but God incarnate, received the invitation to 
present himself at the headquarters of the chief Chinese authority 
in Lhasa. It was an unusual invitation and it caused a stir among 
‘the Dalai Lama’s advisers, for he was to go to the Chinese head- 
quarters alone. How the news of the summons leaked out is not 
clear, but the word spread, and the Chinese invitation was 
interpreted as an attempt to remove the Dalai Lama to Peking. 
Crowds gathered outside his palace, and as excitement mounted 
and confidence grew, self-appointed leaders of the crowd 
‘announced that Tibet was independent and that the Dalai Lama 
_ would not be allowed to fall into Chinese hands. 
___ Chinese attempts to reassure the population appear to have 
failed. Next day a delegation went to the Indian Consulate 
General in Lhasa and asked Indian representatives to accompany 
‘them to the Chinese headquarters to witness their presentation 
of a list of demands. The Indians refused, but the movement 
: hered strength. Proclamations were drawn up and read out in 
Oe public; declarations of support came from three surrounding 
steries, institutions each with a population of several thou- 


sand monks, and there were almost daily demonstrations in the 


, | as ani 
Durham poking coals to Bice r export efor Kad all our ‘coals, 
even those special qualities, Pes have at least price parity with — 
their competitors whenever real business is in prospect. We shall — 
need all our marketing experience and skill to ‘smell out’ these 


necessary to secure orders. Crude price slashing would be the 
wrong formula, but in the absence of such vital concessions sales- 
manship alone will not succeed. 

Are these sacrifices—and they are mcinces wore while? 


_ Putting our target for normal coal exports at a modest 10,000,000 


tons a year, that means jobs for 35,0CO miners, 10,000 sizeable 
cargoes for idle ships and at least 500,000 profitable wagon 
journeys to relieve the hard-hit finances of our railways. One 
must add all the related employment for ancillary industries in 
colliery and shipping districts. It means, too, even at present 
low prices, over £30,000,000 of foreign currency—enough to 
bridge Britain’s whole trade gap during February. Once we 
have secured these export bridgeheads we can of course expect 
greater benefits—better prices and larger tonnages—as soon as 
the economic climate improves. 

Consider the question from the other side. Can we possibly 
rest content if British coal production—the largest and cheapest 
in West Europe—makes little or no direct contribution now or in 
the future to the fuel needs of the Continent, and our own 
export effort? 

My aim has not been to prove that that contribution is desirable 
—that is self-evident—but only to suggest some reasons why, 
despite all our past errors and misjudgments, it is still possible. 

—Third Programme 


Events in Tibet 


B.B.C. correspondent in India 


streets. There was even violence against known Tibetan col- 
laborators with the Chinese. 

The fate of the Dalai Lama is unknown. He was last seen in 
public on March 10. There have been no indications that he is 


_in Chinese hands; on the contrary such reliable information as 


there is suggests that he was taken from the city of Lhasa by his 
followers and is heading south towards the Sikkim or Assam area 
on the Indian border. Since much of this territory is known to be 
in Khampa rebel hands, this seems at least possible. 

In India there has been criticism of Mr. Nehru’s attitude over 
Tibet. It is well expressed by a‘ cartoonist in the Hindustan 
Standard. Under the caption ‘Rest in Peace’, it shows Mr. 
Nehru laying a wreath on a gravestone marked: ‘Here Lies 
Tibetan Autonomy ’. Underneath is a quotation from Mr. Nehru’s 
statement in Parliament: ‘ We trust that the present troubles in 
Tibet will be resolved peacefully ’. More than one Indian news- 
paper has taken Mr. Nehru to task for what a minority regards 
as his undue reluctance to face the facts about Tibet in case 
by doing so he might harm Indo-Chinese relations. The 
Hindustan Times, for example, points out that within the week 
that the Prime Minister was dismissing the difficulties in Tibet 
as a clash of wills, he also announced that the fighting had broken 
out in Lhasa itself. ‘No doubt’ , says the newspaper, ‘ the foreign 
press reports that Mr. Nehru complained about were exaggerated 
but were they any more off the beam than his own deliberate 
understatements ? ’—‘ Our Own Correspondent’ (Home Service) 

and ‘ Radio Newsreel’ (Light Programme) 


Newby Hall and its garden (a photograph of which appears on our 
cover this week) are open to the public during the summer on 
Wednesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays, and Sundays, admission 2s. 6d. 
for adults, 1s. 6d. for children. The Hall is four miles from Ripon. 
Much of the house was designed by Robert Adam and it contains a 
collection of Gobelin tapestries and classical statuary. 
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Jargon — 


6 IKE respectability in Chicago, Jargon stalks ineheokes in 
our midst’, Nearly fifty years have passed since Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch thundered out these words at 
Cambridge, when he introduced an attack on jargon 
into his lectures On the Art of Writing. Only a few years earlier 
H. W. Fowler and his brother had written The King’s English. 
These three men were firing the first shots in a campaign still 
being conducted by distinguished writers and scholars to rid 


English prose of its burden of clumsy and meaningless phrase- _ 


ology. In a talk that we print today, Alistair Cooke quotes from 
the United States examples of the writing of jargon, which it 
would be all too easy to parallel in Britain. Half a century has 
passed since ‘Q’ fulminated and since then what have we ‘ com- 
mon men’ done about jargon? Very little, in spite of the 
strictures and encouragement of Sir Ernest Gowers, Mr. Eric 
Partridge, Mr. Ivor Brown, and others. Ministers of the Crown 
still ‘answer in the negative’, The course at Aintree is still ‘ of 
a trying nature’, Men are still ‘conveyed to their places of 
residence in an intoxicated condition’; and when they die the 
coffins provided are still ‘ of the usual character ”. 

It is difficult to know where the remedy lies, This itself is a 
piece of jargon meaning: what is the cure? To arm school- 
masters and editors with larger and bigger pencils, yes; and to 
reduce the habit of dictating letters. The number of letters and 
even articles which are dictated is undoubtedly a cause of jargon 
that is particular to the modern age, It was noticed by A. P. 
Rossiter in a talk he broadcast in 1952. He suggested then that 
the innate self-consciousness of dictation urged a man ‘ towards 
a stock impersonal idiom’. Probably the writer was tired, or 
depressed with routine, ‘ Tired minds’ said Rossiter, ‘ talk flat 
whatever is in them’. So everybody should be encouraged to 
dictate less and write more. 

. But the § greatest danger lies—in Britain as in the United States 
—in professional jargon. The language of many people today is 
constantly being shaped by the trade or occupation in which they 
spend their working lives. W. S. Gilbert was able to make some- 
thing of this. As an impecunious young barrister- he had dis- 
covered the legal profession to be one of the favourite nesting 
places for jargon. He turned the fact to good account in Trial 
by Fury: 

“For today in this arena, 
Summoned by a stern subpoena, 
Edwin, sued by Angelina, — 

Shortly will appear ’. 

Nowadays lawyers are probably not the villains they were for 
darkening their prose with jargon. One has rather to look at the 
prefaces of most modern textbooks used by chemists or engineers 
to see how—apart from their necessary use of technical terms— 
their authors have become a prey to jargon; while the economist 
and the sociologist are often satirized for using it. Business 
men with their circumlocutions are serious offenders. But jour- 
nalists have the least excuse of all. They trade in words in order 


to entertain and inform the public, Yet in many newspapers and ~ 


journals (including no doubt our own) can be found such phrases 
as ‘the majority of ’ when most is meant; and such sentences as 
‘the possibility of a General Election being held this autumn is 
not as unlikely as was thought’, 
wanted to say that an Election this autumn was now probable. 


when the newspaper merely 
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- BROADCASTS FROM Eastern Bake often give glimpses of Re ort 


nature as it faces ‘governments of Communist-ruled countries in 
their efforts to mould society according to a Communist pattern. 
Following the congress of the Polish United Workers’ Party at 
which the leadership showed signs of trying to curb the growing 
individualism in Poland, a military commentator discussed 
whether the Polish army organization, Military Youth Circles, 
should occupy itself with politics or only with entertainment and 
culture. The broadcaster, framing his point tactfully, said: 

Can we, working under military conditions, differentiate! so 
sharply between political education and cultural entertainment? 
Our forces are clearly defined from the political and class point 
of view. The content and aim of political training and political 
work give rise to no doubts. We are shaping. our forces in the — 
spirit of the socialist character and aims both of our State and of 
our armed forces. 


The commentator went on to say, however, that many Polish 


soldiers had become used to regarding ‘ politics ” as nothing but — 


boring meetings and dull reports, and he continued: 

__ To us it is a political matter to educate a new type of citizen 
in the army—cultured mer who know the achievements of their 
nation, who seek entertainment worthy of enlightened men, who 
find a proper outlet for their energies in sport and games, who 
can collaborate with all men in a cultured manner, who know hy 
how to behave towards old people, girls, and colleagues. 

From Czechoslovakia came a ministerial broadcast which re- 
vealed that the collective farms—said to cover 70 per cent. of 
Czechoslovak agriculture—are not attracting technicians and 
qualified young people to the extent the Government would wish, — 
The Minister said that at present there was only one agronomist — 
to every 352 collectives, and one person with secondary-school 
education to every six collectives. It was a matter of urgency 
that every collective farm should have the requisite number of 
technicians and engineers, It should send its ablest members, 
mainly from among the young people, to agricultural schools. 
The agricultural-school system, including evening classes, 
afforded opportunities to every co-operator, said the Minister. _ 
These opportunities should be used considerably more than 
hitherto, Attention must also be paid to the role of the younger 
generation in the collectives, and this should be done in con- 
junction with the Czechoslovak Youth League. . 

A less sophisticated and more clarion call went out to the 
youth of China in a Peking broadcast of a resolution by the 
Central Committee of the Chinese Young Communist League: 

The war drum of greater forward leaps has been sounded. 
The Committee calls upon all young men and women through- 
out the country to exert greater revolutionary efforts to strive 
for the realization of greater, better and all-round forward leaps 
in 1959. The resolution | calls on all League members to. stand 
gallantly in the forefront and become models for the young 
masses, to raise the red flag of the Party, and to carry out their 
own assignments better than in 1958. 
In the Middle East the ‘ Voice of the Arabs’ station in Cairo 


has been attacking ‘ British imperialism ’ in the Persian Gulf and 


Aden, In a programme entitled ‘The Arab Gulf and South’ 
reports were broadcast of tribal movements in the Aden Pro-— 
tectorate against Arab Rulers who have approved of Federation. 
Then came a commentary which said: 

This area is not as easy as the imperialists imagine; on the! a 
contrary it is a volcano which is boiling within and waiting © 
for the opportune moment to erupt, burn imperialism, and 
destroy the dark imperialist rule, and build on its remains a new 
system which will spring from the area and coincide with tae 
faith of its people and with Arab nationalism. ve 
The commentary concluded with the following statement ten i 

corded i in President Nasser’s voice: 

_ Today, brothers, imperialism is fighting its last battle in the - 

_ South of the Peninsula, im Aden. Every one of us 
Aden’s battle is ours and that it includes a Part m2 a ‘ 


nation and the Arab ip os 
—Based on infor mation 
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Did You Hear That?. 


BIRDS OF ASCENSION ISLAND 
THIS YEAR is the centenary of the British 
Ornithologists’ Union, and to mark the 
occasion’ the Union has sent an expedition 
to Ascension Island to study the breeding 
seasons of various seabirds. The voices of 
BERNARD STONEHOUSE, the leader of the 
expedition, and his second in command, 
Doucias DorwarD, were heard in ‘ Birds 
in Britain’ in the Home Service. 

* Ascension Island ’, said Dr. Stonehouse, 
“is a small island, only six miles by seven, 
in the middle of the South Atlantic Ocean. 
The nearest neighbour is St. Helena, over 
700 miles away, and the nearest mainland 
is the West African coast, 1,200 miles away. 
Here we are only seven-and-a-half degrees 
south of the equator, but we have trade 
winds all the year round and they give us a 
delightful climate. From the sea Ascension 
_ looks like a rather untidy head of slag and 
- cinders—it is an extinct volcano. There are 
wide arid coastal plains dotted 
with cinder cones and a central 
peak, Green Mountain, 2,800 

feet high. Off the north-eastern 
~ corner of Ascension is another 

much smaller island—Boat- 
swain Bird Island—where our 
expedition does most of its work. 

* Ascension Island is of par- 
ticular interest to ornitholo- 
gists because it has eleven species of seabirds and four species 
of land birds breeding in complete isolation. In temperate regions 
most birds breed in the spring. They are brought into breeding 
condition by increasing day-length after the winter, and their 
breeding is arranged so that the chicks are hatching out just when 
the food supply is at its most plentiful. To obtain another slant 
on our birds we wanted to know how they arrange their lives, in 
particular their breeding cycles, when there is no marked winter 
or summer, when day-length is about the same all the year round, 
and there is about the same amount of food available all the year. 
Ascension seemed ideal for the purpose ’. 

Douglas Dorward spoke next. ‘We have been studying the 
birds here for nearly sixteen months now’, he said. ‘To find 

them we had to go to the little island called Boatswain Bird Island. 
This is a lump of rock 300 feet high, sheer nearly all round, and 
some 400 yards across on the flat top. Our work consists mainly 
of marking nests, recording dates of egg laying and hatching, 
and measuring and weighing the growing chicks. We have marked 
some 2,000 nests and ringed nearly 6,000 birds in all. 

‘ There are two kinds of boatswain bird that give the island its 
name, two kinds of boobies and two kinds of terns. Then there is 
the big black frigate bird, which is the hawk of these oceans and 
has a seven-foot wing span, and the tiny storm petrel, little bigger 
than an English sparrow and a great oceanic wanderer’. 

* All the birds here are incredibly tame, by the way’, continued 
Dr. Stonehouse. ‘We can walk among them easily, and if we 
bring a camera out they all crowd round to have their photo- 
graphs taken. One interesting thing we are finding is that each 
species is following a distinctive pattern of its own, and that 
many of these, like the remarkable wideawake terns, have evolved 
systems which allow them to breed at less than annual intervals ’. 


4 IL GIOBBO 

“ Apart from the police and the more decorative carabinieri, whose 

jeb it is to track down crime, there are in Italy today well over 
200 private investigation agencies ’, said PATRICK SMITH, B.B.C. 


Ascension Island, with Georgetown in the foreground, and (below) Ascension Island stamps 
depicting (left) a wideawake or sooty tern and (right) a boatswain bird 


correspondent in Rome, speak- 
ing in ‘Today’. ‘ They have 
recently been airing a griev- 
ance. It is that under a law 
passed during the Fascist re- 
gime, as long ago as 1931 to 
be exact, they can be pre- 
vented from shadowing their 
quarries. Frequently, these 
“private eyes” are arrested, and it comes rather hard seeing that 
a number of them are retired police detectives. They have been 
holding a secret conference in Milan, and are believed to be 
collecting signatures in the hope of having a Bill presented to 
Parliament—a Bill which will safeguard their status and make 
them immune from arrest in the course of their work. 

“In spite of these present difficulties, however, shadowing does 
go on. Some of the private agencies have titles very much in 
keeping with the nature of their work. One is called “ Radar ”, 
another—a suggestive title this—operates under the name of 
“ Fidelitas ”. Their language has an Anglo-Saxon flavour about 
it. The chief of the bureau is known as II Boss; the particular 
task in hand, I] Giobbo, and a rendezvous with a client Il Meet- 
ingo. Today the battered briar and magnifying glass are out of 
date. Instead, your modern private investigator is often equipped 
with a micro-camera, a pocket-size tape recorder, with a micro- 
phone hidden under his tie or in the form of a wristwatch. Some 
even have small radio transmitters, the size of a packet of cigar- 
ettes and with a range of nearly half a mile. To avoid suspicion, 
the trailing detective is advised to have three different neckties in 
his pocket to change rapidly as occasion requires; a folding hat 
(not, one supposes, a deerstalker); a pair of ordinary spectacles, 
and a pair of sunglasses ’. 


VALUING AN OLD BOOK 
‘If you have an old book and think it might be valuable, take 
it to your nearest public library and ask’, said JOHN CARTER in 
a talk in ‘Woman’s Hour’. ‘ They will not tell you what they 
think it might be worth in money, because they are not in busi- 
ness; but they should tell you enough to know whether it is worth 
taking to an antiquarian bookseller. If you do not know of an 
antiquarian bookseller, your best course will be to take advice 
from one of the three or four auction houses in London which 
specialize in selling antiquarian books, 

‘If you are near enough to one of the auctioneers, take your 
book to his office. One of his experts will tell you, in from one 
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to five minutes, depending what it is, whether it is worth in- 
cluding in a book sale or whether it is just another of the millions 
of “old books ” in the world which have nothing but old age to 
recommend them. If you are unable to visit the auctioneer, write 
him a letter: copy out the title-page of your book in full, give 
him the page size, describe the binding as best you can, and . 


Burghley House, Northamptonshire: the courtyard and— 


transcribe any writing in the front (it may have belonged to 
someone more important than you know). :That will be enough 
for him to tell you whether your book is worth posting to him 
for expert inspection and final advice. 

“There is no charge for the expert advice: and if your book 
turns out to be a Shakespeare quarto or a first edition of Keats, 
which I hope but doubt that it will, remember that an auction 
house is there to make money for you, not off you’. 


THE BUILDING OF BURGHLEY HOUSE 

“Fresh documentary. evidence can give new life-blood to any 
picture of building activities at a great house’, said PATRICIA 
WINGFIELD in ‘ Midlands Miscellany’. ‘ At Burghley the surviv- 
ing documents leave much that is uncertain. It has been possible 
recently to fill in the picture rather more fully, because 
scholars have now discovered how skilfully Sir William 
Cecil (as he was then) used his masons and surveyors to 
execute his own ideas. He was, in fact, that new type 
on the Elizabethan scene, the architectural dilettante. 

“We know that building began at Burghley about 
1553; and from Cecil’s own words that his aim was to 
transform a small manor house of his father’s into a 
mansion more suited to his rank and status. The stone 
used was the silver Barnack rag, quarried at nearby 
Barnack; the same provenance as the stone for Peter- 
borough Cathedral. And what was the labour force? 
Not apparently running into hundreds, as at Hatfield. 
We have a glimpse only in the early accounts which 
shows that there were fifty-two men receiving a total 
sum between them of £11 a week. 

“Work started first on the rebuilding of the old 
kitchen and on the Great Hall, where the double 
hammerbeam roof’ followed that of Henry VIII’s at 
Hampton Court. The house was built round a vast 
rectangle, and, like so many of the prodigy houses, 
round an inner courtyard, a style medieval in plan but 
eminently suited to the new reign. At this period renais- 
sance detail was flooding into England—not the pure 
classical direct from Italy, but mostly from France and - 
Antwerp—and at Burghley one finds Cecil putting in a 
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courtyard, an arched loggia of the sort that can be seen at the 
Louvre in Paris and similar to one that his friend, Sir Thomas 
Gresham, was then building at the Royal Exchange in London. 
After this, from 1563, all building ceases at Burghley for ten years 
while Cecil is busy directing the building of his other house, 
Theobalds, in Hertfordshire. 

‘With this delay of ten. years, it is not till 
the fifteen-seventies that three sides of the quad- 
rangle at Burghley are finished, providing suites 
of rooms for the Queen and her court, And now, 
for twelve years, Cecil orders much rebuilding 
and the house takes its final shape. At this 
period he has become Lord High Treasurer of 
England. By 1585 the house is just about 
finished, thirty years after it was begun: a 
Tudor palace set in formal gardens, with foun- 
tains and fishponds and terraces at different 
levels, a setting which was to be swept away 
200 years later by Capability Brown’s drive for 
natural landscaping. 

“Who were the designers of Burghley? We 
simply do not know. Cecil may have followed 
the Elizabethan custom of buying a platt, or 
plan, from a surveyor and then making his 
principal mason his surveyor. 

‘The letters tell us that Cecil’s principal . 
mason was Roger Ward, who had already sup- 
plied a plan to Sir William Cavendish of 
Chatsworth. And certainly the gate tower at 
Burghley did resemble what was then going 
up at Old Chatsworth. But what seems to me 
the most importent aspect of the letters is 
Cecil’s preoccupation with foreign influences. 
He berrows a book on architecture by Philibert 
de L’Orme; gets in touch with a Dutch carver; 
sends for foreign workmen to come from Antwerp; and all of 
this does tie up with the Renaissance detail in the decorative 
work at Burghley. Then there is Cecil’s most ambitious experi- 
ment in the new style: the pavilion, in three storeys, at one end of 
the courtyard. This is said to be a composition unique in Renais- 
sance architecture. Can you visualize this pavilion, with coupled 
classical columns, and an English mullioned bay window? It is a 
design on the French triumphal arch motif, Then above this 
pavilion is a huge clock face, known as the Lord Treasurer’s 
clock, supported by the ubiquitous lions. And on top of the clock, 
a mighty obelisk which dominates the whole of Burghley for 
miles. The whole thing is the strangest mixture of French, 
Flemish, German, and the homely English. And yet at this 
moment in time, and on this spot, how perfect in character! ” 
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NE of the nicest men I ever knew, and at the same time 
one of the most astute, was an able-bodied seaman, the 
late Otis Ferguson—a tough, wiry boy who started life 
: setting up the pins in a bowling alley for other people 
to knock down, and who later became a film critic and enjoyed 
what must have been the enormous satisfaction of having Sam 
z _ Goldwyn, Eisenstein, and Cecil B. de Mille figuratively set up 
___ the pins for him to score a ten-strike. I do not dare to condescend 
and explain these simple terms (translating ‘ pins’ into “ skittles ’, 
____ for instance) because in our morning newspapers it has been said 
that Britain is about to install American bowling alleys all over 
the sceptred isle. 
Otis Ferguson, you will gather, was a film critic, and I should 
add one of the best there has ever been. He came into the pro- 


_____ fession at a time when the movies were just developing a sort of | 
____ tradition. Film critics in the beginning were rather helpless, as 


__—_——sitics go, because there was no literature to fall back on—no 

____ classic performances of this or that, to compare with Mr. Kean’s 
or Mrs. Siddons’s classic performance, You might think this 
_____would be a happy advantage, helping bright people to use their 
--—-—s own _eyes and heads, but it did not work out that way. Film 


_-——s critics used to go round skulking, feeling they were not quite - 


____ * first-cut ’; looking like lay-preachers who one day hoped to be 
______ able to put on the cloth and graduate into theatre criticism, and 
look any man in the eye. ; 


Attack on Pretentiousness 

 : So, about twenty-odd years ago, the film critics themselves 
; had to invent a protective jargon of their own. You simply did 
; not count if you thought that Russian films were boring; if you 
__ failed to admit that Chaplin and René Clair were the only great 
- comics in the business—excuse me, in the art of the cinema. 
_ Nobody sailed into this pretentiousness with less mercy than Otis 
__ Ferguson; and when writing one time about his embarrassment 
___with the special lingo that had grown up to describe the perfectly 
routine skills of picture making, he wrote a passage which gives 
the sensible and funny voice of this immortally cocky little man 
known as Otis Ferguson, who was so impatient of pretentiousness 
in all its forms that when the war came he would have choked to 
put on uniform. He preferred to sign up for the inglorious ser- 
vice known as the Merchant Marine, and he sweated it out with 
the humble and unsung men who shipped oil and machine tools 
_ and citrus juice to Europe at a bad time. His ship was sunk off 

our shores by a lurking submarine. This is what he wrote: 


a ‘The appreciation of pictures is much like all other forms: but 
there is the sad fact of its having thus far got so little intelligent 
_ consideration that intelligence, when it appears, tends to become 
the high priest; guarding marvels. Everyone goes to the movies 
to laugh or delight his heart; they’re a part of common experi- 
: ence and very common at that usually: now and then one is 
_ good, but in thinking of it we do not think of art—it’s just a 
__ movie, we only went for the fun. 
9 So when somebody comes along and s says down his nose: ‘ Art 
in the cinema is largely i in the hands of artists in cinematographic 
_ experimentation’, we think: ‘Huh, fancy such a thing! I 
wonder what that’s like! ? When somebody, almost holding his 
i breath, says: ‘Well, there is surely no better montage or 
régisseur than this montage or régisseur, we're apt to be dis- 
_ couraged. ‘ Darn it, I missed it again. All I saw was a story with 
‘people in action’. And when someone says of Three Songs about 
Lenin ‘this is pure cinema’, implying that you couldn’t say 
more for it, we think: ‘ Well, * well, can’t miss that surely ’. 
The pay-off is that régisseurs are in ordinary life directors; 
t beta is a: the day in, day out Hollywood business 


on nd icon all a a 


ne A LIS TAIR C 0 2 K E Siete on the difficulties of writing simply 


it was pure novel. Three Songs about Lenin may have been 
attacked with a new attack and may be an awesome experiment. 
My Point is that it is not a good picture, and my quarrel with 


movie criticism is simply that if it was, those who thought so ~ 


have not done one thing to show why, in so many simple words. 


The Cart and the Horse 

What has this yellowing column, twenty-five years old, got to 
do with anything that concerns you and me, except to reveal at 
a distance of time the sense and sensibility of a man who was on 
his way to being a great journalist, when he was killed in his 
original trade of common seaman? I have thought of this passage 
several times in the last year or two, and always on the mornings 


when we wake up and find Americans deeply involved in two - 


occupations that are typical of our time and place: either in 
writing sociological books about how the American ticks, or firing 
rockets from Cape Canaveral. Whoa there, Dobbin! Let us take 
them separately and see which is cart and which horse. 

Because nobody could knock down the manufacturers of jargon 


better than Otis Ferguson, I think of him with gloomy longing» 
when I come across, as I did the other day, a full-page advertise- ~ 


ment in one of our leading journals, which proclaimed the arrival 
on the scene of a new magazine. It let us know, right away, that 
this was going to be something very fancy and high-toned; some- 
thing that you and I would be privileged to be allowed to buy. 
The purpose of the magazine, it said, was to maximize the 
spiritual potential of man. ‘Mm’, I said, ‘fancy that. I wonder 
what that looks like ’. 

Taking a rather crude tooth-comb and sifting the phrase again, 
we tangle right away with a new verb: ‘to maximize’. This is 
sheer bluff; there is no such word; and when there is it obviously 
means something rather simple: to make the most of the spiritual 
potential of man. ‘ Potential’ is another of those favourite Ameri- 
can words, like ‘ skills’ and ‘ goals’. I hate to tell you that the 
President has just appointed a Committee on National Goals. It 
means: what do we think we’re up to and where are we going? 
However, let us not break our teeth on this wretched sentence 
about maximizing the spiritual potential of man, Presumably this 
new magazine will be something to read, and it will do its best to 
cover the arts and so help us all lift our mundane little souls, if 


not to the heavens, at least to the roof-tops. 


Having swallowed the suspicion that ‘maximize’ is another 
verb we have to put up with, along with ‘ finalize’ and ‘ person- 
alize’ (nobody in America has personal note-paper any more, 
it is ‘ personalized ’), I go about my business; and next morning 
I wake up, and behold! there is a book that certainly maximized 
the spiritual potential of man. 


Two Books 

I saw two books reviewed in the newspaper—both about a 
hobby of mine. One is your Mr. Crossman’s collection of essays, 
called The Charm of Politics. The other is a book by a man with 
the unlikely name of Stimpson Bullet. I cannot wait to rush out 
and buy this work: it is called To Be a Politician, and it contains 
such nuggets as this: ‘ When a politician gives his own opinions, 
he shuns exactitude. His words have rounded edges for he knows 
he may be misunderstood. Clarity is perilous unless transfigured 
by enchantment’; and this gorgeous observation about election 
day—any election day: ‘ Until the moment of truth a candidate 
does not know whether he is the bull-fighter or the bull’, Un- 
happily, this amusing and alert little book is launched with the 
help of a big, windy preface written by one of our most distin- 
guished sociologists (if that is not a contradiction in terms). I 
will not say his name because I have nothing against the 
man, ae! against the style of writing which his breed has 


(continued on page 613) 
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Colonel Otto Skorzeny 


SIR BRIAN HORROCKS on ‘the most 


OFTEN used to wonder during the last war why it was 
that the Germans never tried to carry out Commando raids 
and sabotage behind our lines as we did so successfully 

_behind theirs. We now know that it was not until April 1943 
that they really got down seriously to organizing special forces 
for this sort of operation. But when they eventually started they 
produced unquestionably the most famous cloak-and-dagger figure 
of the whole war—Otto Skorzeny. 

Skorzeny was not a German; he 
was an Austrian, called ‘ Scarface’ 
Skorzeny because of a scar people 
noticed running down one side of his 
face. He got that in the tenth of the 
fifteen student duels which he fought 
in his youth. He must have been a 
bit of a swashbuckler, even for those 
days. And he was a great mountain 
of a man—six feet five inches tall. 
Skorzeny reckoned that in duelling | 
he really learnt not to be afraid of 
fear. 

He was brought up in Vienna, 
and he had a fairly tough youth be- 
cause food was then scarce: he re- 
members that the first time he ever 
tasted fresh butter was when he was 
fifteen. However, by 1939 he had 
built up a successful little engineering 
business of his own, and he proved a 
shrewd, capable business man. The war came. Austria went in 
with Germany, and Skorzeny set off for the Eastern Front. There 
he fought against the Russians, proved a good front-line soldier, 
and earned the Iron Cross. 

Then, on July 26, 1943, came the order which was to alter his 
whole life. He had to fly to the Wolf’s Lair, Hitler’s headquarters 
in Eastern Prussia. Within twenty-four hours he was lined up on 
the left of five other officers, all senior to him, facing the Fuehrer 
himself.. And as Hitler advanced down the line, he heard him say 


if 


—and the - ene hotel in the Gran Sasso where Mussolini had been imprisoned. 
On the left is the head of the funicular railway 


Mussolini (left) and Skorzeny-on board the Storch aircraft 
which flew them to Rome after Mussolini’s rescue— 


famous cloak-and-dagger figure of the war’ 


to each man in turn: ‘ What do you know about Italy?’ In each 
case he got the answer one might have expected: ‘Italy is Ger- 
many’s ally’, and so on. When Skorzeny’s turn came he replied: 
* My Fuehrer, I am an Austrian’. 

Hitler looked at him intently for several seconds. The remainder 
were dismissed from the room, and when they were alone he said 
to him: ‘ Skorzeny, our ally Italy is about to desert us, and join 
the enemy. My friend Mussolini 
' has been kidnapped and he’s hidden 
- somewhere in Italy by Italians who 
are against us, You, Skorzeny, will 
go to Italy, you will find him and 
bring him to me here’, Such was 
the hypnotic influence of Hitler on 
all those whom he met that when 
Skorzeny left that room he was 
quite confident that this extremely 
difficult mission would be successful. 

His immediate chief was now to 
be General Student, who was the 
head of all the German airborne 
troops. The two men set off for 
Rome, Where Mussolini was, no- 
body knew. Then a German agent 
intercepted a message which said 
‘Security precautions round the 
Gran Sasso completed ’. The mes- 
sage was signed ‘Cueli’, Now 
Skorzeny knew that the Italian 
General Cueli was in charge of Mussolini. If Mussolini was really 
at Gran Sasso, the rescue was going to be difficult because this was 
a very high range of mountains about 100 miles north-west of 
Rome and there was only one place where he could possibly be, 
and that was in a hotel—the Campo Imperatore—which had been 
built just before the war as a winter sports centre. It was 6,000 
feet up and the only way one could get to it was by funicular 


- railway: there was no road. 


In order to make certain that Mussolini was really there, Skor- 
zeny cunningly suggested to the head Ger- 
man medical officer that this particular 
hotel would make a convalescent depot for 
wounded German soldiers. The doctor 
agreed and went off to have a look at it. 
He returned two days later, furious. It had 
been impossible to get anywhere near the 
foot of the mountains—every road was 
barricaded and guarded by Italian troops, 
and when he had spoken to the hotel on 
the telephone he had received a very rough 
answer. There was little doubt that Musso- 
lini was there. The Italians had chosen his 
hiding place very cleverly. 

The Germans then carried out an air 
reconnaissance, but they had to fly so high 
in order not to alert the Italians that the 


hoped. However, they did show up a tri- 
angle of apparently flat ground just behind 
the hotel and this might well be the key to 
the whole rescue operation. It was now 
officially announced on the air that Italy- 
had in fact changed sides; she had left — 
Germany and joined the Allies, Skorzeny — 


difficult. The approach by land was almost — 
impossible because to attack this | 
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would require a large number of troops and by the time they had 
got to the top Mussolini would probably have been killed. A 
parachute drop was the obvious way; but the air at 6,000 feet is 
so thin that the parachutes would have come down too fast and 
the men would have been smashed to bits on the rocky mountains. 
The only chance was to make a glider landing on that triangle of 
ground. But was this possible? The experts in the German Air- 
borne Division said it was not. They considered the air at that 
height was too thin even for gliders. They reckoned that if 100 
men took part in this operation only twenty would survive the 
landing: and those twenty would have to-attack a hotel that was 
a fortress and manned by at least 250 Italian troops. 

General Student was worried; but Skorzeny stepped in and 
said that the Fuehrer wanted Mussolini and there was no other 
way. He was basing his plan on surprise. A few men might be 
successful, because the Italian troops on the top of this seemingly 
inaccessible mountain top would feel so safe that it should be 
easy to surprise them. As a last-minute brairtwave, he decided 
to include in the party an Italian General who was pro-German, 
in order to confuse the Italian troops further. General Student 
reluctantly agreed. When Skorzeny told the plan to his troops he 
finished by saying this: ‘ The experts don’t give us much chance 
of success, they reckon that a lot of people are going to be killed 
in this operation. So I don’t order anybody to go—only 
volunteers’. Every single man stepped forward as a volunteer. 
Whatever one may think of Skorzeny, he was certainly a leader. 

Their plan was to use twelve gliders with ten men in each— 
120 men all told. The first two were to go in front and lead the 
way, and Skorzeny himself was to come in the third. After the 
landing the men in the first two gliders were to be prepared to 
give covering fire while Skorzeny, at the head of all those who 
succeeded in landing from the other gliders, would rush the hotel. 
On September 12 at one o’clock they set off from an airfield near 
Rome; the towing ’planes pulling the gliders up into the sky. 
Even before they left the airfield, although Skorzeny did not know 
this, two of the gliders behind him crashed into bomb craters 
caused by a bombing raid which took place just before they left. 
The flight was about an hour, and after half-an-hour the pilot 
of the towing ’plane spoke to Skorzeny and said: ‘ Those two 
gliders which should be in front of us showing the way have 
disappeared. What am I to do now?’ They were already four 
gliders short and they had not even reached their target yet. 

Skorzeny replied: ‘We will lead’. Taking a knife, he cut a 
hole in the fabric of the glider so that he could see out and direct 
the pilot on to the Gran Sasso mountain range. Then suddenly, 
they were over the hotel and he shouted ‘ Helmets on’. 

In his own words: “Then came a ghastly surprise. From the 
aerial photographs it had seemed to be a flat, triangular meadow, 
but as we came closer and closer I saw to my horror that far 
from being flat, it was a steep slope on which it was impossible to 
land. I had been forbidden to crash land, but in a second I 
decided I must. “Crash land as near to the hotel as you can 
get ”, I shouted, and the pilot, not hesitating, tilted the starboard 
wing and down we came with a rush. I closed my eyes and 
stopped thinking. One last 
mighty heave and we came to 
rest’. 

He crash-landed, and rushed 
in through a door, thinking that 
it was the main entrance, but 
it was only a cellar. He came 
out again, and then at one par- 
ticular window he saw Musso- 
lini leaning out. He shouted to 
him ‘Get back’, in case there 
was any shooting. Round the 
corner he found a balcony. He 
jumped on to the back of one 
of his men, heaved himself up, 
and, followed by others, made 
for the main entrance. By now, 
the Italian guards were stream- 
ing out, completely bewildered. 


He barged them on one side, Otto Skorzeny (centre) during his interrogation by the Americans at 
the end of the war 


kicked over a couple of machine 
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The Citadel of Budapest, seat of Horthy’s Government, which was 
captured by Skorzeny in an operation lasting under half an hour 


guns, and ran straight up to the first floor followed by some of 
his men. There, as he entered the room, was Mussolini guarded 
by two Italian officers, whom the Germans quickly disarmed. 
Mussolini was in their hands. The Italian garrison surrendered. 
Word then came through that, as previously arranged, some 
German paratroopers had landed in the valley and seized the 
bottom of the funicular railway. So they had got Mussolini and 
were reasonably safe for the time being. 

But Skorzeny’s task was only half done. He had got to get 
Mussolini away. It had always been realized that it was impossible 
for Mussolini to go by road back to Rome. The Italians would 
have been able to concentrate a large number of troops to prevent 
this happening. The original plan had been that as soon as 
Mussolini was in their hands they were to send a wireless message 
to Rome. Some German airborne troops would then fly out and 
seize an airfield which was quite close—only at the end of the 
valley—and from here Mussolini could have been flown off to 
Germany. But at this critical stage in the operation the wireless 
communications broke down and the telephone had been smashed. 
So they were cut off from the 
outside world. There remained 
only one possibility. It was for 
a small Storch observer aircraft 
to land and take off Mussolini 
from the mountain top. At that 
moment the aircraft was circling 
the hotel, piloted by Captain 
Gerlach. He was Student’s per- 
sonal pilot and had the reputa- 
tion of being one of the most 
skilled in the whole of the 
German air force. Even for him, 
however, this was a hazardous 
operation. They signalled him 
down and with considerable skill 
he managed to land without 
damaging the aircraft among the 
boulders. 

Now the problem was to get 
off again. In fact, with moun- 


— 


tains all round there was only one Be 


of the precipice and then down along the valley. But when Ger- 
lach realized that he was required to take two passengers, Musso- 
lini and Skorzeny—both heavy men—he flatly refused. But 
Skorzeny insisted. Mussolini had to be taken off quickly before the 
Italians could surround the mountain and this was the only way. 
Everyone was well aware of the danger, including Mussolini, an 
airman himself. He and Skorzeny packed into the aircraft behind 
Gerlach, who was in the pilot’s seat. Gerlach gave the signal 
and off they went. 
one of the wheels buckled up on a rock; then they were over the 
side. Down, down they went. Skorzeny closed his eyes and 
thought ‘ This is it’. When only ninety feet from the bottom of 
the valley Gerlach managed to straighten out the ’plane, and 
with a sigh of relief they realized they were flying again. 
» They landed successfully at Rome airfield after a flight of 
about 100 miles. There they transferred to a special aircraft sent 
by Hitler to fly Mussolini to the Wolf’s Lair. Hitler was waiting 
for him in person. He warmly welcomed Mussolini. By now, 


of course, news of Skorzeny’ s daring exploit had hit the headlines _ 


all over the world: ‘one of the greatest contributions to German 
morale of the whole war ’—that was the way Goebbels described 
it. But by any standards this was a remarkable performance. 


Second Summons to the Wolf’s Lair 

It was a year before he received his second summons to the 
Wolf’s Lair—on September 10, 1944, On arrival he was shocked 
by Hitler’s appearance. In the past year the Fuehrer had 
deteriorated. He was now a decrepit old man living on drugs 
and completely out of touch with reality. At long last many 
thoughtful Germans, like Rommel for instance, had realized the 
régime was corrupt. But it was characteristic of Skorzeny that it 


never entered his head to question Hitler’s authority. This un- - 


thinking disciplined obedience is to my mind reminiscent of nifer- 


' cenary soldiers of the past. Things were now going very badly for ~ 


Germany, particularly on the Eastern Front where one of the 
most hard-pressed sectors lay in Hungary. Hitler explained that 
the Russian attacks had been halted and this front had recently 
been stabilized. It must be kept in being at all costs. There was 
a possibility of no fewer than 1,000,000 German troops being cut 
off. What worried him was that German Intelligence reported 
the Hungarian ruler, the Regent, Admiral Horthy, to be in the 
process of negotiating a separate peace with the Russians. Some- 
how Admiral Horthy must be prevented from doing this. 

So now Skorzeny was presented with his second big task. 
He was to capture Horthy’s seat of government, the Citadel of 
Budapest, which stood on what was called Castle Hill, He was 
to kidnap Horthy. Even Skorzeny was somewhat shaken at this 
prospect. 
a remote Italian mountain top. Horthy’s palace was inside a 
heavily fortified citadel right in the heart of a capital city, pro- 


tected by the military strength of a garrison. All the important. 


offices of the Hungarian war machine, and, incidentally, all the 
foreign embassies were also inside the ‘Citadel. It was an 
immensely powerful place dominating the whole city and strongly 
garrisoned by Hungarian troops. Skorzeny’s one asset was that for 
this operation he was given, in addition to his own men, hand- 
picked troops—the best Germany could produce at this stage. 

The man who now arrived in Budapest was not, in outward 
appearance, ‘Otto Skorzeny. He was Dr. Wolff, an Austrian 
tourist with a great interest in old buildings. He seemed particu- 
larly fascinated by the historical old Citadel. As Skorzeny 
wandered round, guide-book in hand, his heart sank more and 
more at the prospect ahead of him.’ Hitler had told him that 
glider and parachute divisions would be available if required, 
but the only possible landing place that he could see was the 
big open square below and near the Citadel, called the Field of 
Blood, overlooked all round by enemy positions: any airborne 


landing here would certainly result in a field of blood—but it - 


would be the blood of his own men, It was out of the question. 
Any ground approach would be almost equally difficult. The 
Citadel was occupied by Hungarian troops whose weapons com- 


_ manded every approach road. Then suddenly Horthy announced 


that he had concluded a separate peace treaty with Russia. 
Once more Skorzeny had to act fast. Word had come through 


way, over the edge t n E 
"surrounded and that the Ge 


There was a lurch and a sickening crash as 


This was not a question of removing somebody from 


hower. 


* Skorzeny’s memoirs have been published under the title Skorzeny’s Special ay 18s.) 


prisoner: also that all the roads ae up t 
mined. During the preceding days, on Skorzeny’ 


troops. had been quietly moving down into positions near heyy 


Citadel, which was now ringed round. He could probably have _ 


captured the palace by force, but this would have meant a pitched 
battle with heavy casualties on both sides, which would inevitably 
have resulted in Hungary changing sides and joining the Russians. 


Once again he realized that his only chance lay in bluff and 
achieving surprise. 
infiltrated into the Citadel from the rear, he at the head of the 
‘main column would drive straight up the main road into the 


So he decided that while some of his troops 


Citadel as though he had every right to be there. He argued that 
the Hungarians were so used to columns of troops driving through 
Budapest that provided his column looked peaceful the garrison 
would hesitate to open fire on their allies. But there was still the 
problem of the mined roads leading up to the Citadel. Once more 
he bluffed, and issued an ultimatum. The mines were to be lifted 


from all roads, particularly _ the one leading up to the German © 


Embassy, otherwise it would be considered a hostile. act by Ger- 
many. The Hungarians promised to lift them. 


At 6.0 a.m. on October 16, at the head of a ag of German 


troops containing tanks and troop carriers, he set off on his 
fantastic course up the main road. It must have felt like sitting 
on the top of a powder magazine: one shot and the explosion 
would have started. Who knew whether the mines. had in fact 
been lifted? Every moment he expected his vehicle to be blown 
sky-high. But there was no shot. No mine went off. They went 
steadily on through gate after gate. Everywhere. their route was 
covered by Hungarian weapons. 


At various points Hungarian” 


soldiers stared at them curiously, but standing upright in their — 


tanks or sitting quietly in their trucks these German soldiers 


seemed so sure of themselves and so certain of their absolute right - 


to be there that the Hungarian soldiers were completely reassured 
and let them pass through, Finally they reached the actual gate 
into the inner keep of the Citadel. Here they were faced by their 
first obstacle—a barricade of stones, A tank smashed a hole, and 
Skorzeny followed by some of his men leapt through and rushed 


into the main headquarters. Taken completely by surprise, the ~ 


Commandant surrendered and it was all over. The Citadel of 
Budapest was captured by an operation lasting under half an 
hour. Horthy abdicated, the Government was taken over by a 
pro-German and Hungary remained in the war on Germany’s side. 


Post-war Trial ; . 
Is it any wonder that bys now Skorzeny was regarded by the 
Allies as the most dangerous man in Europe? Yet it was neither 


of these astonishing coups which caused Skorzeny so much trouble ~ 


after the war. It was that surprise attack which the Germans 
carried out against the Americans in the Ardennes in December 
1944, Some of Skorzeny’s men, who had been specially selected 
because of their knowledge of American slang, dressed in Ameri- 
can uniforms and travelling in captured jeeps, were slipped 
through the front line in order to carry out sabotage in the rear 
areas. 


behind the lines. 
on their way to murder the Supreme Commander, General Eisen- 


the Americans, after endless interrogation he was tried as a war 


criminal and most of the charges concerned this last battle in 
_ the Ardennes. He was acquitted largely on the evidence of an 


Englishman called Yeo-Thomas, one of our most famous British 


When this became known, it caused a widespread scare ~ 
It was reported that a special band of thugs — 
under the command of the by now notorious Otto Skorzeny were — 


So when the war was over and Skorzeny surrendered to — 


secret agents—known as the White Rabbit—who flew out to ms 


Nuremberg specially to speak on his behalf. 


Skorzeny was successful as en extremely unorthodox soldiers in 
war. I am not surprised that he seems now to have been equally — 
successful as a business man in Spain, where he thrives in a world 


which also in its way pays dividends to enterprise. To my mind 
what is so interesting is that.these sorts of operations, whenever — 
they may be carried out, are always led by one daring man pss 


ported by a handful of highly trained troops. I have of ee 
wondered whether this aspect of warfare should not have received. 


more attention than it did.—B.B. Cc. Television Service — 
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Above: ‘ Nature Morte a 
la Miche de Pain’, from 
the exhibition by Bardone 
at Marlborough Fine Arts 


Above, right: ‘ The Fish 
of Circe’, from the ex- 
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at Arthur Jeffress 


Right: ‘The Red Funnel, 

Mousehole, Cornwall’ 

(lent by H.M. the Queen) 
. from the retrospective ex- 
| hibition of works by 
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Redfern Gallery 
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By MAGNUS PYKE. | . = : ‘gaa 


HE witty French gastronome, Brillat-Savarin, once said: Catoueecsee in spite of scientific forethought, we still go on 
‘ Anyone inventing a new dish does more for the happi- eating the same old plants. Even the consumption of leaf protein 
ness of his fellow men than all the philosophers, writers, from the leaves we know is not very great. For one thing, its 
scientists, and politicians together’. Yet it is surprising _ green colour has up to the present seemed somehow unaesthetic. es 
how we go on in our old conservative way, using for food only Food science has done great things in improving and increasing 
a few hundred out of the half-million or so known botanical crops of known plants, but so far it has failed to introduce any- 
species there are in the world. We western scientific nations make _ thing strikingly new. But, although consciously applied scientific 
use nowadays of potatoes from South America, bananas from the _ logic has been balked, a curious twist of social history seems as if _ 
- tropics, tea from Asia, and sugar from the Caribbean. Yet these it is, all unconsciously, achieving the results for which the CAERCSE 
plants have been used as food since antiquity. scientists nas been striving. 
All we have achieved with our scientific technology is the 
operation of bringing them together on to our tables. Science has ae. 
not yet succeeded in producing a brand-new food with a taste Glass.sided Houses 
different from anything that has ever been’ experienced before. It In 1851 the Crystal Palace was a marvel of £ teehoolngel 
is true that scientific skill and knowledge brings us the flavour of novelty: a building made out of glass, or, at least, one in which 
tinned sardines which is different from—some people would say glass formed a major proportion of the walls, Today, glass-sided 
better than—anything in nature. Yet its excellence can hardly houses are a commonplace. And in the United States, where — 
compare with the superiority of nylon stockings over silk ones or Millions of Americans live in an air-conditioned environment, — 
with the originality and novelty of glass-like plastics. And besides illuminated by fluorescent lighting by night and by warmed sun- 
failing to invent an entirely new taste, science has not even been light shining through enormous plastic glass windows by day, — 
able to select an unfamiliar plant already possessing a novel taste. they have shown a remarkable desire to surround themselves 
with exotic tropical plants. Not houses only, but glass-sided . 
, office buildings, banks, cafeterias, department stores—all have 
Manufacturing New Foodstuffs become filled with exotica, The result of this unexpected demand 
The provision of enough food for the human population has _ has been the rise of mass-produced ornamental horticulture, The 
been an obviously important target for scientific marksmanship supply of tropical and sub-tropical plants has become big busi- 
_ ever since the Rev. Thomas Malthus pointed out that populations ness. The gardens and jungles of Africa and South America are 
were likely to increase more rapidly than their food supplies. being combed for likely material. 
Remarkable advances have in fact been made. The discovery of - For our everyday speech we stumble along: with a vocabulary 
artificial fertilizers and their manufacture from the nitrogen of of 2,000 words. Similarly, in our gardens, like everyone else’s, we 
the air has enormously increased crop yields. The application of can show a few roses, a daffodil or two, chrysanthemums in the 
scientific methods of plant breeding has led to the production of autumn and forget-me-nots in the spring. We eat wheat flour, 
wheat varieties resistant to fungus diseases and capable of being potatoes, an apple a day, grass-fed mutton, and eggs from maize- _ 
grown in the short season of northern Canada. But the increased fed hens. Here and there is to be seen something odd: magnolia 
crops and the improved wheat are merely the familiar foods we from the Far East perhaps, or the hardy Asiatic perennial Rheum 
= have always known. Attempts have been made to manufacture rhaponticum (rhubarb). And now suddenly a little-known species 
| entirely new foodstuffs, to be sure, but food yeast is a rather of Peperomia or Syngonium, first collected only a year or two 
unpalatable material, and algae, although their taste was described back in a remote corner of Brazil, will be found on sale to- 
by American scientists as ‘ food-like’, have never been seriously American Rotarians and their wives in Minneapolis. It is reported 
promoted as something anyone would woant to eat. in a recent American weekly journal that the total business in the 
A good deal of thought has been given among scientists to United States in African violets is larger than the entire domestic — 
the possibility of using something better than the crops that have trade in temperate and tropical fruits, =p trees, peach frees, | 
been hit upon by the blundering processes of trial and error and currant bushes. : x 
during the course of history. N. W. Pirie at Rothamsted has done The botanical genus Schefflera was up to the present con-— 
some of the most original thinking, For example, he has pointed sidered to comprise only obscure plants of little interest except to 
out that it is wasteful to eat only the seed—and only a small scientific specialists, and usually it was not even given a mention 
part of that, when we use wheat flour—or to consume just the in the more general reference books. Today, however, there is - 
tuber of the potato, or the fruit of an apple tree, or, worst of all, a lucrative trade in the production of large specimens in orna- 
the soluble sugar in the juice of the sugar cane. In fact, he mental tubs for the lobbies of the better-class eee eves < 
_ informs us, the most. nourishing part of the plant and the part } 
that synthesizes food most efficiently is the young leaf. We are 
not asked to live on the leaves in their unprocessed state: indeed The Amateur i in Science — - 
Nebuchadnezzar’s experimental trial was doomed to failure for One of the facts of twentieth-century life ued Snomedaat we 
any non-ruminating species. assume to be so obviously true as to require no demonstration, — —- 
Pirie has, in fact, gone far to perfect a process for extracting argument, or proof is that the day of the amateur in_science is 
leaf protein for food. The basis of his early technique was a woad over. It was all very well for a nonconformist clergyman like 
press. Furthermore, he has deduced the kind of plant best suited Joseph Priestley to discover oxygen and soda-water, or for Henry 
to produce human food with maximum efficiency. This plant, it Cavendish, an eccentric, miserly, unmarried nobleman, to eluci- 
seems, must have thin leaves growing all the way up a succulent date the composition of water. John Dalton, a Quaker school- 
stem and forming a continuous mass several feet thick. The master, could lay the foundations of modern chemistry, and at 
reason why this type of structure is needed is to ensure that Abbé Mendel could establish the basis of scientific genetics asa ee 
cor little light reaches the ground, where it would be wasted, but by-product of his passion for growing peas. But that was alla é 23 
“he that as large a proportion of it as possible is stopped by photo- long time ago, before ‘research’ had become a profession, and — * 
a synthesis. The fact that the underneath leaves of this hypothetical one with a restricted entry: you may hardly even start without 
leon plant will be in the shade is an added advantage because it has a Ph.D. (or at least an honours degree in science). , 
been shown that the protein content of leaves grown in the shade This is why a recent book by Mr. Erie 
e is greater than that of well-lit leaves. __ prove to possess unexpected in Dlica 
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of a large business in 
New Jersey. His firm 
is one of the principal 
dealers in the new types 
of ornamental plants to 
which I have referred. 
He has travelled all 
over the tropics collect- 
ing these plants from 
savannahs, and temples, 
and groves, and nur- 
series. Now he has pro- 
duced a book of 644 
pages containing 4,000 
illustrations. According 
to an expert from the 


Ol 


; Department of Botany 
of Washington Univer- 
‘ sity this book possesses 


inaccuracies, and blem- 
| ishes. Nevertheless, for 
the first time, a single 
| author—and the fact 
that the author is an 
amateur and a_ busy 
business man makes it 


Our grandparents’ most popular botanical importation, the aspidistra’: a fine specimen 
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Mr. Graf scouring the 
earth for exotic plants 
not for any noble philo- 
sophical purpose but 
to provide the steam- 
heated American public 
with new and amusing 
ornaments for their 
houses and offices. 
Modern science com- 
prises a vast body of 
information, and the 
special genius of the 
scientific philosophy of 
today is that it is pro- 
gressive. Each new man 
stands on the shoulders 
of his predecessors. It 
is this progressiveness 
that differentiates 
science from other 
kinds of thinking. Our 
command of the facts 
and principles of natu- 
ral philosophy makes 
us giants compared 


all the more remarkable in the Victorian room at the Castle Museum, York with Shakespeare’s con- 


—has reduced to some 


temporaries. We have 


kind of order the identification, history, and significance of a flood motor-cars and television sets and nylon stockings that would 
of peculiar plants previously pigeon-holed in the dusty corners of make Shakespeare gasp even if our poetry and philosophy and 


botanical obscurity. general behaviour have not improved at all in 350 years. But even 
Joseph Priestley assisted at the birth of one of the great dis- though in natural science we can start where the last man left off 
coveries of science: the understanding of the nature of combus- —that is to say, we can take the best kind of penicillin and make 


tion. Yet many of his experiments were devised for the entertain- it better, or we can take the fastest aeroplane or rocket and make 
ment of the guests of his patron, Lord Shelburne. Now we have it faster—no one today is at all sure how the initial stroke of 


In the United States ‘ not houses only, but glass-sided office buildings, banks, 
cafeterias, department stores—all have become filled with exotica’: an office in 
Los Angeles (architect, Richard Neutra) 


intuition by which a new scientific discovery is born comes 
about in the first place. It follows, therefore, that while 
every director of research knows how many science gradu- 
ates he is likely to need to pursue his existing programme, 
the best of them are much worried as to how they can 
foster one individual who will discover something quite new. 

There is nothing particularly scientific, you would say, 
about a zip fastener. It was invented by an engineer called 
Judson in 1893. For twenty years or more various manu- 
facturers tried to make it work properly with only moderate 
success: the early models had a tendency to spring open. 
Only after it had been successfully adopted for use on 
galoshes did it really become popular. This was in 1923. 
Now, thirty-six years later still, it is gradually becoming 
apparent to scientists that zip fasteners are in fact magnified 
models of a basic biological arrangement. The slide of a 
zipper will only work the right way up; try to put it upside- 
down, and the fastener will neither open nor shut. The 
chemical configuration of starch, which makes up the bulk 
of the energy value of bread and potato, is a long zipped- 
up chain of glucose molecules. We possess a biological 
zipper—an enzyme—which enables us to undo the chain. 
We can eat bread. Paper is made of cellulose and cellulose 
is also a chain of glucose molecules, but this time they are 
linked up facing alternate ways and our zipper will not fit. 
Therefore we cannot eat paper. 

Perhaps out of the zip fastener, which was a non- 
scientific invention, we shall gain a fundamentally deeper 
scientific insight into biochemistry. It may also be that out 
of the new craze for exotic plants. suited to glass-sided 
‘contemporary’ homes, the scientists may hit on a new 
species of crop better suited to the nutrition of the ever- 
increasing human population, It is true that our grand- 
parents were never able to find any practical use for their 


_most popular botanical importation, the aspidistra, which 


came to them all the way from the distant Himalayas. But 
times have changed. Already we have brought in 4,000 new 
kinds of plants, not just one, and Mr. Graf has written 
644 pages about them, and decorated them with 4,000 
illustrations.—Third Programme 
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come to be the instrument of one nation and its political force 
within several nations was often as reactionary as that of any 


‘The Decline ‘or the Left a Pome i 


“The last of three Lai on culture and natieg by C. WRIGHT MILLS _ 


PPOSITION to The 
merely of scattered groups, working in small-circulation 
magazines, dealing in unsold cultural products. Often 


but not always. Outsiders may also be members of an 


oppositional establishment of their very own. Such ‘left estab- 
lishments’ have often been as confining in their values, and as 
snobbish in their assignment of prestige, as any national estab- 
lishment. In fact, often they have seemed more restrictive, first 
because of their usual pretensions not to be, and second because 
dogmatic gospel is often more needed by minority circles than 
by those secure in major institutions. — 

That is one reason why I think it naive to assume that the 
major divisions among the cultural workmen of a nation are those 
who are established and accordingly somehow unfree and those 
who are of an advanced guard, creative in culture and radical in 
politics. People who call themselves ‘left’, or ‘advanced guard ’ 

r ‘high-brow’ are often as fully routinized—although usually 
they are not so durable—as those who are in and of a national 
establishment. The left establishment also creates and sustains a 
cultural and political climate, sets the key tasks and the suitable 
themes, and establishes the proper canons of value and taste. 

In our time, there is nowhere any left establishment that is 
truly international, or in fact truly left and at the same time 
consequential. 

In the Soviet Union today there is no legal basis for any 
opposition: opposition is disloyalty; political and cultural activities 
are embraced by the establishment of the Communist Party, which 


_ is nationalist, official and on due occasion coercive. 


In the United States today there is no left: political activities 
are monopolized by an irresponsible two-party system; cultural 
activities—although formally quite free—tend to become 
nationalist or commercial, or merely private. 

In Western Europe, what remains of the older left is weak; 
its remnants have become inconsequential as a cultural and 
political centre of insurgent opposition. ‘The Left’ has indeed 
become ‘ established ’. Moreover, even if the left—as in Britain— 
wins state power, often it does not seem to its members to have 
much room for manoeuvre, in the world or in the nation. 

There are, I think, two major explanations of this condition in 
Western Europe and in the United States: specifically, the 
nationalization of communism, which was the seat of the old 
left; and, more generally, the expropriation from cultural work- 
men of their means of cultural distribution, and, increasingly, of 
cultural production as well. 


Nationalization of the International Left 

During the ’thirties in the Western societies, the main cultural 
and political seat of the left was communist, People on the left— 
in and out of the party—had to define their position and their 
outlook with primary reference to the party and to its doctrines. 
The history of oppositional establishments in almost all nations 
is closely linked with the cultural and political history of the 
Soviet Union. That history is well known: in brief it is the story 
of how the international left became nationalized; of how it came 
to be seated in the new establishment of one nation; and of how 
Marxism itself became a rhetoric of rigid cultural defence oe 
political abuse. 

Up to the end of the second world war, all this could be over- 
looked by many intellectuals. Cultural as well as political struggles 
still seemed 
the encounter in Spain made evident. Right and left could be 
defined as fascism and anti-fascism. But for many people, the 
nationalization of communism soon became obvious, and unbear- 
Although still world-wide in its efforts, communism had 


Establishment often consists. 


internationalist—within and between nations—as 


= 


other Great Power. No longer could socialism, in its vibe 
meanings, be identified with the Soviet Union, nor the Soviet. 
Union acknowledged as the carrier of the values of the left. 
Communism in fact was no longer unambiguously ‘left’. — 

Yet in the West, many leftward circles were so closely identified 
with communism that when communism was reduced to 
Stalinism, left establishments declined or collapsed. They had 
become too dependent ae this one centre to survive intact, 
much less to flourish. 


2 


U.S. Intellectuals in thes *Thirties 

The case of America in these respects is of special ‘iene -e 
because of the enormity of that nation’s means of power, because 
of the formal freedom political and cultural activities enjoy, and 
because inside the United States communism has never been a 
real political force. ; 

In the ’thirties many Ania intellectuals made ‘believe they 
were revolutionaries. Came the second world war, and rather 
suddenly they became patriots. To be sure, at this decisive turn 
in the history of American life and thought, they did grouse a 
bit, -in a literary way, but it was a grousing about a society with 
which in actual practice they were well satisfied. Now, after the 
second world war, they have come to celebrate this society. In 
reality, they know very little about it; in reality, they are am trying 
very hard to find out. 

The remnants of the left circles oa the ’thirties ‘tava often | 


become what I should like to call ‘The Old Futilitarians’. In — 


their United States version, these ex-fighters are often quite shrill 2 
they have stood up in another fashion in another era, but now 
they are done with fighting. They have not carried forth into 
the ’fifties any traditions of the left. Rejecting these altogether, 
they have come to embody and to display a kind of weariness 
with any politics of moral concern; for it—as is well known— 
they have substituted The American Celebration. 

What is interesting about the ex-communists turned professional 
is psychological (although of course it has political meanings too): 
the fact is—I believe—their anti-communism is quite similar 
in psychological form to anti-semitism: At least I find it rather 
difficult to tell the difference between the anti-communism of 


~ some of my ex-friends and the anti-semitism of those who have 


always been my enemies, Both assume the immutability of 
communists or of Jews: once a communist (or a Jew) always 
a communist (or a Jew). Both assume that any contact is 
polluting : they assume that in any attempted co-operation with 
‘them’, the communists (or the Jews) will energetically exploit 
the chances offered and clannishly win out. Both admit that ‘by — 
the nature of the case J¢ cannot really be proved ’—except by 
one’s own feelings and intimate experience. Both assume that 
anyone who may doubt all this is simply naive, or perhaps 
secretly—or anyway unconsciously—a communist (or a Jew). . 
There is the same choked-up exasperation with detached reasoning 
about communism and communists; the same esoteric interpreta- 
tion of texts to reveal ‘ Stalinist mentality’ or influence; the 
identification of any detachment from unconditional nationalism — 
as merely treason. 

In the United States today, the ex-communist turned 
professional is not so shrill as he was several years ago, but he — 
has certainly played an important part in creating the sour and 


disillusioned atmosphere in which younger cultural workmen have 2a 4 


grown up since the end of the second world war. 


The Young Complaccmnal 


The complacency of the young is a counterpart of the futility 
of the old. It is difficult to find pure types of The Young — ; 
Complacents. They represent more an underlying mood shan: aire 


Ope them ‘cold’ 


a upon aden 5 ey success is—and I think it is 


ee vis a3 & i al raat : ee. 
- Scientific Posture of Social Investigators 

In the West, especially i in the U.S.A., apart from the postures 
of sophisticated weariness and the curious complacency of the 
literary young, there are many further attitudes that stop political 
reflection as an active force—for example, there is The Scientific 
- Posture of Social Investigators. So ‘Many intelligent academic 
people, both in Western Europe and in America, won’t talk 
seriously about the politics of war and peace, slump and boom, 
_ democracy and tyranny. They are fully rational but they refuse 
to reason. Anything outside their particular methods they call 

_____ Speculation or scholarship—which they define as ‘writing books 
i oe out of other books ’—and which they think a quite low form of 
___— activity. They are often dogmatic, less about any set of beliefs 
than about the limits of reason itself. Many of them today are 

administrative intellectuals—head deep in war relevant ‘ social 
_____ research’. Too sophisticated to attempt explicit argument for the 

_ politically weak alternatives they are in fact practising; they 
Bee. simply refuse explicit comment. Surely this is a numb retreat 
____ into a purely technical, and subservient, sphere. __ 
The collapse of the left, and the more general attempt to 
____ divorce intellectual activities from politics of any sort, is based, 
then, upon the dogmatic and sour anti-communism of The Old 

___ Futilitarians; the uninformed boredom of The Young Compla- 
_-—scents:~with politics and their ignorance of its human meanings 
today; the merely literary fads and personal prosperity of The 
Philistine as Thinker; and upon the unexamined conservatism 
_. _ and the scientific pretensions of the Behavioural Scientists. As a 
____ Joosely knit coalition, all these types are attempting to establish a 
i nationalist mood to which conformity is demanded. | 
The nationalization of left establishments is only one explana- 
tion of the collapse of the left. There is another. The real ‘ treason 
of Western intellectuals’ today is based upon the bureaucratic 
_____ establishment of their very cultural existence. It is not—as Julien 

Benda would have it—that they are ‘ useful’ but that they do not 
themselves control the uses made of them and of their work. 
____ This fact cannot be understood without understanding the com- 
mercial and administrative realities that lie back of the changing 
_ roles intellectuals have in fact come to ply i in the Overdeveloped 
Society. 

What intellectuals now confront is , the expropriation of their 
cultural apparatus itself. We do not have access to the means of 
___ effective communication, but more than that, many of us are 
_ losing control of the very means of cultural production itself. The 

situation of the serious movie-maker—is not this the prototype 
for all cultural workmen? We are cut off from possible publics 
and such publics as remain are being turned into masses by those 
_. businessmen or commissars who do control and manage the 
z- effective means of communication. In their hands, these are often 
less means of communication than means # mass distraction. 


* 
~ 
- 


eerie in U.S. and U.S.S.R. 
I argued before that in several structural trends and official 
% actions the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. are becoming increasingly 
alike. I remarked several cultural features of these two super- 
weg _ powers which I think mean that in cultural affairs, as well as in 
yy basic structure, similarities are becoming apparent. In the United 
— States, must remember there is no long-standing traditional 

F of a on the am oa model; in Russia, we 


still a good reas Se tga mood of the e py Air: 


he £ coaterialisn’ of the | 


secular activity. The official atheism of the Russians, the official 


Christianity of the Americans—does either mean very much today 


viet Union i is 5 ho more important : a 
of eaanoniee ic prosperity. . religious and spiritual fact than the ‘ Christianity ’ of the West— 
especially of the United States, where religion itself is now a quite 


=. 


for national policy, for cultural endeavour, for the quality of i 


everyday life? In the Fourth Epoch, religious—as well as educa- 
tional—institutions tend to become mass media, tend to be shaped 
by major economic, military, and cae forces, They do not 
originate; they adapt. 


In neither the United Sens nor the U.S.S.R. is education 


necessarily a truly liberating experience. In both, it tends to 
become part of economic and military machines, as men and 
women are trained to fulfil technical functions in bureaucracies, 
with the ends and the meanings of which they have little to do. 

In underdeveloped countries, of course, we witness a movement 
from mass illiteracy to formal education; in the overdeveloped 
nations, from mass education to educated illiteracy. In their classic 
period, liberal observers expected and assumed that universal 
education would no doubt replace ignorance by knowledge, and 
so indifference by public alertness. But in the overdeveloped 
nations things educational have not turned out this way. Nowa- 
days, precisely the most ‘liberal’ educators feel that something 
has gone wrong. 


*“Media Markets’ ~~ 

Like religion, education in the U.S.A. competes with, and in 
due course, takes its place alongside, the other mass means of 
distraction, entertainment, and communication, These fabulous 
media do not often truly communicate; they do not connect public 


issues with private troubles; they do not often make clear the 


human meaning of impersonal and often atrocious events and 
historic decisions. They trivialize issues, and they convert publics 
into mere ‘ media markets’. 


The image of the self-cultivating man as the goal of the human — 


being has everywhere declined. It is the specialist who is ascendant 


in both Russia and America. He whose field is most agree 1S 


considered most advanced. 

Many cultural workmen, especially social investigators, try to 
imitate the supposed form of physical science. One result is that 
they tend to abdicate the intellectual and political autonomy 
of the classic traditions of their disciplines. Much social science 
nowadays is pretentious triviality; it is a set of bureaucratic 
techniques inhibiting social inquiry by methodological preten- 
sions; congesting the work at hand by the obscurity of altogether 
grand theory; trivializing itself by concern with minor problems 


having no connexion with issues of public relevance or the. 


troubles of individuals. 

Underlying the ascendancy of the specialist in both the U.S. 
and the U.S.S.R., there is of course the ascendancy of physical 
science as military and economic fact, as well as the cultural 
model with the greatest prestige. Now ‘science’ is regularly 
identified with its more lethal or its more commercially relevant 
products. The secrets of nature are made secrets of state, as 
science itself becomes a managed part of the machinery of the 
third world war, and in the s S. also a part of the wasteful 
absurdities of capitalism. 

In neither the U.S. nor the US. S.R. is there a set of free 
intellectuals, inside as well as outside the universities, which 
carries on the big discourse of the Western world and whose work 
is influential among parties and movements and publics, In 
neither, in brief, are there truly independent minds which are 
directly relevant to powerful decisions. 

In neither the U.S. nor the U.S.S.R. are there media of genuine 
communication, freely and regularly open to such intellectuals, 
and with the aid of which they translate the private troubles of 
individuals into public issues, and public issues and events into 
their meanings for the private life: accordingly, in both there 
prevails a higher and irresponsible ignorance, and an isolation of 
the free intelligence from public life. 

I do not wish to minimize the important differences between 

(continued on page 598) 
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BBC. NEWS © 
HEADLINES 
March 25—31 ts 


: Ser ethesday, March 25 : 
= The Prime Minister makes statement in 


the Commons about his visits to Paris, Hi 
Bonn, Ottawa, and Washington 


Fifty leading members of the outlawed 


African Congress are freed from deten- : 
tion in Southern Rhodesia 


_ President Eisenhower tells his weekly. news 
: conference that he will agree to a 
oa. Ssummit ” meeting if progress justifies it 


‘Thursday, March 26 : 

Western Powers in Notes to Russia propose 
May 11 as date for Foreign Ministers’ 
Conference 


‘Labour Party holds: seat in south-west 
Norfolk by-election 


The National Union of Railwaymen is in- 
formed by the other two railway unions 
that they feel this is not the time to ask 
for another increase in pay 


The atai Lama, (left), che twenty -three-year-old “spiritual leader of os Tibetans, who 
‘last week was forced to flee from Lhasa during the recent unsuccessful revolt, and 

(right) the Panchen Lama, whom the. Chinese: hhave installed in his place as chairman 
; at a * preparatory committee ’ ae their “dissolution of the Tibetan at a 


Friday, March 27 
- Reports reaching India state that the 
Chinese have crushed a revolt in the 
capital of Tibet and imposed military rule 


U.S. atomic submarine Skate makes another 
, voyage under the North Pole and sets up. 
‘ new record for distance and time under 
be the ice 
Death of Sir David Kelly, former British 
_ Ambassador in Moscow 


' Below: a Tibetan woman pedlar in Delhi. turning ‘her: “prayer. wheel. for* the: e safety of. 
the Dalai Lama 


- The traditional dis 
the first time at S1 
Elizabeth the Que 


Saturday, March 28 


- The Tibetan government is dissolved by 
the Chinese. Some fighting continues and 
the Dalai Lama escapes 

The Pope in his Easter message appeals to 

: heads of states to preserve human rights 


Britain and Russia sign an agreement for 
cultural and scientific exchanges 


ip y , 
3A Sunday, March 29 ; Py 
. Soviet Government renews offer of a non- 


a aggression treaty between Warsaw Treaty 
countries and Nato countries 


: Easter Day is celebrated throughout west- 
. _ ern Christendom. The Archbishop of 
_____ Canterbury preaches in Calcutta cathedral 


M. André Siegfried, the French writer on. 
politics and economics, dies in Paris at 
aves the age of eighty-three 


Monday, March 30 


Russia agrees to a meeting of Foreign 
Ministers at Geneva on May 11 


_ Mr. Nehru addresses the Indian Parliament 
on Tibetan situation 


It is announced that the R.A.F. contingent 
at Habbaniya, Iraq, is to be withdrawn 


‘Tuesday, March 31. 


___-Mr. Nehru tells a Tibetan delegation that 
_ India is not in a position to intervene in 
_ the present situation : 


e: a Secretary for Commonwealth Relations 
‘ Je arrives in Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia 


_ National Union of Teachers votes unani- 
= 3 mously for pressing forward a claim for 
o _ higher pay 


. Oxford leading Ce 
University Boat Rz 


‘Left: bicbeiedia of be 


Maundy Thursday in Ronis: Pope John XXIII washing the feet of newly ordained priests 
(as Christ washed the feet of his disciples) in the Cathedral Church of St. John Lateran. © 
His Holiness was reviving an old tradition’ which had been.in abeyance for nearly 100 years 


Windsor. In this Seathanch, the coon Queen 
ae rsaret, and Princess. Anne are seen with 


Part.of the procession which marched from Aldermaston, Berkshire, to London over the weekend in protest against 
the manufacture of nuclear weapons. Heading the marchers as they approached Know! Hill on Saturday are (centre, 
left to right) Sir Richard Acland, Canon Collins of St. Paul’s, and Miss Jacquetta Hawkes 


Patiproached Hammersmith Bridge during the 

ford, who led all the way, won by six lengths— 

st Vic ctory since ‘1954 Went 
i ace House, Beaulieu, Hampshire, home ; ‘ 

i pape here, is to Fe, opene? to the public Members of the crew of the American aircraft-carrier ‘ Franklin D. Roosevelt’ lining up to form a tribute to the 


eas ir 5 é “ North Atlantic Treaty Organization which celebrates its tenth anniversary on April 4 
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xe establishment of culture, and of cultural 


workmen, in the Soviet Union and in the 
United States. I wish neither to excuse the 
‘brutal facts of Soviet cultural tyranny, nor to 
celebrate the formal freedom of cultural work- 
/ men in the West. Surely there is enough such 
celebration of self and denunciation of enemy. 
_ The formal freedom of the West rests upon 
- cultural traditions of great force; it is very real 
_—this freedom; and it has been and it is im- 
‘a mensely valuable. But must we not now ask to. 
f _ what extent the continuation of this freedom 

- today is due to the fact that it is mot being 

exercised? And that it has little or no effect 
of public consequence? Certainly in America 
today there 
defence of civil liberties than insurgent and 
effective use of them. . 


Intellectuals’ Pseudo-withdrawal : 
The withdrawal of intellectuals from political 


concerns is itself a political act. Which is to say 


that it is at best a pseudo-withdrawal. To with- 
draw from politics today can only mean {in 
intent’; it cannot mean ‘ in effect ’. For its effect 
_ is to serve whatever powers prevail, even if only 
__ by distracting public attention from them. Such 
attempts may be the result of fear or fashion; or 
of quite sincere conviction—induced by success. 
_ But regardless of the motive, the attempted 
_ withdrawal means to become subservient to pre- 
- vyailing authorities and to allow the meaning of 
x one’s work to be determined, in effect, by. other 
Se ITicn, 
‘Bad men’, John Adams wrote in 1790, 
_ ‘increase in knowledge as fast as good men, and 
science, art, taste, sense and letters they are 
employed for the purposes of injustice and 
_ tyranny, as well as those of law and liberty; for 
_ Corruption as well as for virtue’. 
If this is so, intellectuals cannot expect to 
i: maintain cultural freedom without waging a 
political as well as a cultural struggle, without 
2 realizing that just now these two struggles must 
be joined. They are still free to consider the 


6 


. decisions they are making. No other grouping 


or type of man is so free in just these ways; no 
yy other group, just now, is so strategically placed 
_ for possible innovation as those who belong by 
“i their work to the cultural apparatus. 

Tee 


- Given our condition, I am persuaded of the 


_ following: A direct party struggle is today not. 


q ; ee Leteere to ‘the Editor 


& ‘The World of the Fourth Epoch 
_. Sir,—Professor Wright Mills is only too 


March 12) ‘the greatest human default being 
committed by privileged men in our times’. He 
refers to the intellectuals, an admirably wide 
Broup as understood by him, who exist at 
resent in ee. and who have either turned 


is much more celebration and 


correct when he points out (THE LISTENER, 


pen ‘ 
feteciuals of Western Europe you would know 


better than I. In America, today there is no 


movement or party or organization that has a 
real chance to influence decisions of consequence 
and at the same time is open to the work of 
intellectuals. Given this, I think it is a waste of 
time and of talent better used in intellectual 
work for American intellectuals to busy them- 
selves with merely local and ineffective ‘ politics’ 
in the name of independent political action. 

We must work for political as well as cultural 
ideals in intellectual and moral ways, rather than 
in any more direct political ways. I do not 
believe, for example, that it is only ‘labour’ 
that can transform American society and change 
its role in world affairs, and certainly I do not 


_ think that labour alone can do it. 


_ Are you not learning this in Britain? 
Intellectuals have created standards 

pointed out goals. And then, always, they have 

looked around for other groups, other circles, 


other strata who might realize them. Is it not 


now time for us to try to realize them ourselves? 

It is easy for intellectuals to talk generously 
of the need for workers to control the factories 
in which they work. It is somewhat more diffi- 
cult for them to begin to take over their own 
means of work. What we ought now to do is 
repossess our cultural apparatus, and use it for 
our own purposes. 

I mean this personally and literally. It is a 
mistake for us to swallow ourselves in a vague 
political ‘we’. As creators and upholders of 
standards, of course we do want to generalize 


for other men the ideals for which, as public 


‘men, we stand. But we ought not to do so in a 
merely optative mood. We ought to do so first 


of all by acting in our own immediate milieux. 


_I grow weary of the writers among us who 
bemoan the triviality of the mass media and yet 
allow themselves to be used in its silly routines. 
We should write and speak for these media on 
our own terms or not at all. 

We should reveal our pride in our heritage as 
free men by taking it seriously. The thing to do 


with civil liberties is stop defending them long 


enough to use them. 

The thing to do with our own alienation is 
to stop whining about it long enough to use it 
in the formulation of radical critiques, and 
audacious programmes. 


If we do not do these things, who will? We 


should conduct a continuing = uncompromis- 


‘Cheerful Robot ’—the bureaucracies—at the 
same time inevitably control the processes of 
education, There will be no place for intellec- 
tuals, by whom I mean all thinking men, in 
the societies of the future, because they find no 
place in the ‘ rational’ schemes envisaged by the 
bureaucracies who are constructing future 
societies. The processes of education will bend 
the young unprepared mind to society’s particu- 
lar need, to fill a preordained function in that 
society. The beginnings of this development are 
already evident, and the tragedy is, as Professor 
Mills showed, ‘that it is ‘happening as much in 
western societies as in the communist societies. 
I do not believe that it has yet reached the 


and | 


lectuall —~ not define aad re-define reality, who 
will? . 

What we must now do is become internitional : 
again. But what does this mean for us, today?. 
Does it not mean, first, that we personally must _ 
refuse to fight the Cold War? And second, that 
we personally must attempt to get in touch with 
our opposite numbers in all countries of the 


” world—above all, those in the Sino-Soviet zone 


of nations? 

With them we ought to make our own ‘ 
separate peace. Then as intellectuals, and so as 
public men, we ought to act and to work as if 
this peace—and the exchange of values, pro- 
grammes, and ideas of which it consists—is 
everybody’s peace, or surely ought to be. Tie”, 

What we must do, in summary, is to define 
the reality of the human condition and to make 


our definitions public; to confront the new facts 


of history-making in our time, and their mean-— 
ing for the problem of political responsibility; to 
release the human imagination, in order to ex- 
plore all the alternatives now open to the human 
community, by transcending both the mere 
exhortation of grand principles and the mere 
opportunist reaction. 

I know that there are those among us who — 
will say to all this: ‘If I do not do this or that, — 
others will, so what’s the difference?’ To them 
I must say that this is less an argument than a 
mannerism of the irresponsible. It is based upon 
a conception of yourself as an altogether private _ 
man, upon the acceptance of your own im- 
potence, upon the idea that the act in question, — 
whatever it be, is part of fate and so not 
subject to your decision. = 

My answers to this mannerism are: if you do 
refuse to do it, you at least are not responsible - 
for its being. done. If you refuse to do it, others 
may refrain from doing it, and those who still 
do it may then do it only with hesitation and 
with guilt. To refuse to do it is an affirmation 
of yourself as a moral centre of responsible 
decision; it is an act which recognizes that you, 
as an intellectual, are now a public man— 
whether or not you want to be; it is the act of 
a man who rejects ‘fate’, for it reveals the 
resolution of at least one human being to take at - 
least his own fate into his own hands. 

a —Third Programme 


pitch in Bearcpe that it has in Acmenoe Bune 
this is only a matter of time. Already my own 
college, which has a reputation second to none 
for the study of the social sciences, is called ‘a — 
degree factory’, because a degree is all that is — 
necessary to secure a comfortable niche in — 
society. It i is becoming a matter of real difficulty 
to obtain an education, because society no longer 
wants educated people, but only trained People. at 
The problem is therefore urgent, and is par- 
ticularly applicable to Western Europe, now that 
it has been relegated toa “subsidiary status’ For 
that status is subsidiary only in the ahh ot ee the 
power scale employed by communist — and — 


society is entirely subjected to” 
commercial apparatus ’. 
is no reason why we should not still 


in asking us to take ‘note of where — 
went wrong in achieving this, 
, how wrongly it is using 


GK. Ocpen 


jope that the transatlantic time-lag 
it too late for me to comment 
lleson’s talk on ‘ Avoiding Failure by | 
Students ” (THE LisTENER, March 5). 


1 Britain: to the problem | of the wastage 
yuman resources in universities. There is no. 
ubt that some students need counselling or 
en _ Psychological treatment in these testing 
ars. ¢ —- 

On the other Baad: I think there is an aspect 
‘the problem that Dr. Malleson did not raise 
his talk. The atmosphere of any good univer- 
y is competitive, which is certain to cause 
esses and strains. Some young men and 


eee 


omen are bound to fail either intellectually 
(quoted by Dr, Wedgwood in her letter but not 


emotionally. To be able to come through is 
rt of the maturing process essential to the 
ea of university education. 

great deal of the responsibility for the wel- 
of individual students must rest on members 
the faculty, as your editorial underlined. In 
connexion I must take issue with the 
itorial’s point that in order to lift the burden 
F the don Oxford and Cambridge should fol- 
w the example of Harvard, Yale, and Chicago 
* become ‘largely graduate institutions’. 
stually these three institutions, and a few 
hers, are like Oxford and Cambridge in being 
le to attract ‘the cream of the crop’ from 
e schools. It is surely beneficial to other uni- 
ities in both countries that they can there- 
re ‘set the highest standards. At the same time 
yurces enable them to give a greater 


I believe that Yale is fairly typical in that it. 
S$ no intention of neglecting its under-— 
duates in favour of post-graduate work. At 
noment it has nearly 4,000 undergraduates ~ 
d about 1,500 people in the Graduate School. 
Du d ie as unfortunate for Yale and Har- 
rd as. it would be for Oxford and Cambridge 
they should become mere factories for 
q » research.—Yours, etc., 
y Haven, Conn. PETER BUITENHUIS 
‘ke 
brick’ Universities | 


r on page 515 of THE LISTENER for 
reveals a Speorae! ignorance of 
ditior ‘redbrick’ univer- 
si not differentiated from 


_t 


of that individual, attention which is so | 


Your brief reply to Mr. Peter Camp- — 


shie atau eng _ peeetvare* as any at fe ancient mnteersi¢ied! 
must be done quickly Ae: 


Your use of the term ‘ redbrick’ 
that your notion of the modern English univer- 
sity is derived from Bruce Truscot’s book, 


2 which was already. out of date in many respects. 
to dvance i in material wealth ata fast : when it was published in 1943, and is now 
I feel Professor Mills is doing us a 


mainly Sehae asa historical document. 
: “Yours, etc:, 
"Nottingham _V. De S. Pinto | 


The Great “Marquess 


= _ Sir,—I am much indebted to Dr. Wedgwood 


for her courteous letter published in THE 


Failure by University § Students Listener of March 12, relative to my talk on 


_ Argyll and Montrose. It is possible, as she says, 
that a»confusion has occurred between Burnet’s 
story of Montrose’s son’s refusal to vote at the 
trial of Argyll because ‘he owned he had too 


to see that thought is at last being much resentment to judge in that matter’, and 


‘the story that Argyll had refused on similar 
~ grounds to participate in the proceedings against 
_ Montrose. On the other hand, it could be argued 
(I think fairly enough) that the possibility might 
work the other way, and that Montrose’s son 


_may have been desirous of showing that the son | 


of James Graham could be as magnanimous as 
his father’s great rival, and that he was emulat- 
_ ing the example given eleven years earlier by 
Argyll himself. 

_ The statement made by Argyll at his own trial 


accepted as conclusive) that he had ‘ refused to 
“meddle either in the matter or manner’ of 
Montrose’ s death I accept as true, there being (as 


I see it) no adequate grounds in the circum-— 


‘stances to lead me to doubt it. And my own 
belief is that Argyll, in making this assertion, 
was appealing to something that was generally 
known at the time of Montrose’s death, though 


there is, so far as I know, no strictly contem- 


‘porary evidence for this. This seems also to have 
been the opinion of the author of the article 
“Campbell, Duke of Argyll’ in the Scots Peerage, 
who gives both the story of Argyll and the story 
of Montrose’s son without, however, referring 


to his authority in either case, though he cer- 
tainly might have quoted: Burnet in support of 
the latter —Yours, etc., 


Aberdeen — WALTER HUMPHRIES 


Letters of Phalaris 


Sir,—Professor Stanford (THE LISTENER, 
March 26) gets-the chronology of the Phalaris 
controversy badly wrong. Boyle’s edition was 
published on New Year’s Day, 1695, Bentley 
did not reply at once, except in a private letter. 

- What Professor Stanford is thinking of as his 
‘short, sharp reply, denying the charge and 
-impugning Boyle’s scholarship’ is evidently the 


- first form of the Dissertation, published in the 


second edition of Wotton’s Reflections in 1697. 
The rejoinder of Boyle and his friends (still, 
according to Professor Stanford, in 1694—that 


is, before Boyle’s edition was even published) 


belongs to 1698, and Bentley’s ‘second reply’, 
_ the expanded Dissertation, to 1699, not 1695. 
Yours, etc., 
Newcastle pon Tyne,1 J. C. MAXwELL 


‘$e 
“*, d > m4 


suggests 


quality. But since in Sir ‘F 
(THE LiIsTENER, March Is 


measure revi 
Read’s review 


there hee was a ich ceases may I record 


the facts? The first translations of Pasternak’s 
work to appear in English were by Gécras9 
Reavey and myself. In the former’s Soviet 
Literature appeared part of my version of the 


- long poem 1905. This was in 1933. In 1936 Mr. 
John Lehmann published the whole poem in the 


first number of New Writing. And in 1938 


Messrs. Faber, in a collection entitled Fewish — 
Stories Short, printed the second part of ‘ Livers 


Childhood”, which I have now entitled ‘Zhenia’s 
Childhood’. The volume which the late Stefan 
Schimanski edited did not appear till 1945. 
How right, though, Sir Herbert is when he 
says that it is presumptuous, not knowing Rus- 
sian, to judge accuracy of translation. It may be 
Prettier to him to say that from the viaduct one 
saw ‘a soot-black pit, heavy with gravity and 
terror’, but what Pasternak was trying to do, 
but Sir Herbert has apparently missed, was see it 
as the child did, and I therefore prefer ‘a gulf 
. .. black as soot, all heavy weights and clatter’, 
Yours, etc., 
Blandford ALEC BROWN 
[Sir Herbert Read writes: ‘I had the prose writings 
in mind, and as far as these are concerned, the 
volume edited by Schimanski, identical in contents 
with the volume now published, was the first 


publication. I apolegise for not being aware of the — 


fragment published earlier in a miscellaneous 
collection of Jewish short stories ’.] 


A Mystery of the Sea 

Sir,—Referring to the talk, ‘A Mystery of 
the Sea’, in THE LISTENER of March 19, 
if memory serves me well, it was Admiral Sir 
J. Fisher who said in his Records that the dia- 


Pe « ache Seta 
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meter of the minimum turning circle was just 
somewhat more than half the distance of the 
two columns in the manoeuvre on June 22, 1895. 

Does this not suggest that the intention of 
Admiral Sir George Tryon was to put his 


squadron to a test of supreme skill by executing — 


an exchange of columns shown in figure A? His 
order was however understood by the command- 
ing officers as shown in figure B, veith the 
results described.—Yours, etc., 

London, S.W.5 Otro Reet Aanen 


IS name, of course, was Italian. But 

he had no accent, no mannerisms, 

and the clothes which were fashion- 

-@ able for men after the first world 

war were so fancy that his instinctive taste for 

elegance was an advantage, not an anomaly. 

With his unmarried brothers, he lived in the 

4 house which they had bought Mama, and in 

her presence they spoke Italian. But the heart 

of his ambition was to be as regularly American 

as the Anglo-Saxons who had lived in this part 

of the country for generations, to be as smartly 

and up-to-the-minutely American as possible. 

And he succeeded. No one thought of his name 
as anything other than Paul. 

* * * 


' The summer that he met Margaret he wore 
a black striped suit of white flannel, a white 
shirt and a pale lavender tie embroidered with 
black and white flowers. Perhaps the greatest 
pleasure he knew in his life was when he saw 
her eyes light up with approval as she looked 
at him. 

Margaret was one daughter of a large family 
of daughters. It was spring the day that Paul 
first went to their house with a friend who was 
calling on one of her sisters. Spring house- 
cleaning was in progress and all of the sisters 
were out in the front yard. The yard was sur- 
rounded by a white picket fence, and every now 
and then a piece of carved mahogany furniture 
was carried out of the house and set on the 
fenced-in lawn among the daughters. Margaret’s 
job was to remove the white, newly washed 
curtains from the stretchers on which they were 

- drying in the sun, as stiff and thin and white 
¢ as communion wafers. She asked Paul to help 
‘i her, to catch one end of the curtains as she 
lifted the other from the impaling nails and to 
| hold his end from the ground until she had 
slipped hers over a curtain rod. Then she asked 
him to come with her and carry the curtains 
inside to the Negro maid who, standing on a 
step ladder, hung them over the imperfection- 
jewelled glass of the newly-washed windows. 
~~ In the house, watching Margaret soften the 
; stiff curtains with her hands until they hung 
correctly, he thought that she was the most 
wonderful sight that he had ever seen. Pre- 
occupied with admiration, he was hardly aware 
_ of what was happening when his friend intro- 
; duced him to Margaret’s mother and this lady, 
with her hair tied up in a linen towel and her 
sleeves rolled up to direct the work, invited him 
to stay to lunch. There was a great kettle of 
vegetable soup boiling on_the kitchen range, 
she said, and although everything was too upset 
for her to serve a regular meal, there was plenty 
of soup for everyone and they were welcome to 
stay. As he sat at the big table in the dining 
room with the crowd of girls giggling and 
whispering around him and the noon light 
coming brightly through the bare windows, the 
‘top panes of which were still white with Bon- 
_ Ami, he knew that he was enamoured of the 
whole family. 

After lunch he had to leave and Margaret 


\ 


A 


story by DONALD WINDHAM 


walked him to the front of the house. Talking, 
they traversed the long hall on either side of 
which the big half-furnished rooms were bare, 


free of dust, and streaming with sunshine to 


their remotest corners. They crossed the porch 
and entered the green yard. Margaret led the 
way to a corner and showed him the black 
earth out of which the sprouts of her hyacinths 
were just visible. He stood looking down at her 
in silent admiration for so long that at last 
she looked up at him and blushed; and the 
possibility that his love might be returned 
occurred to him for the first time as he stood 
there in the front yard, Margaret beside him, 
between the white picket fence and the nail- 
studded frames on which the curtains had been 


impaled. 
* * * 


Stone Mountain, an egg-shaped rock of solid 
granite a thousand feet high, suddenly sheered 
into sight against the clear blue sky as he was 


proposing to her. It was a summer afternoon © 


and they were in a buggy driving on their way 
to a picnic. Two of Margaret’s sisters, who had 
started in the buggy with them, had crowded 
in with some of the others so they could be 
alone. Just as he asked her to marry him, there 
in the distance their destination suddenly 
appeared from behind a near clump of trees. 
The immensity and bareness of the monadnock 
was startling. With his question unanswered, 
the two of them stared at the mountain as it 
calmly curved back and forth from left to right 
and right to left of the twisting road. Yet even 
with all his attention suspended in the distance, 
Paul was aware of Margaret sitting beside him, 
stroking the kitten which she had insisted on 


bringing on the picnic and which sat in her - 


lap purring and slowly opening and closing its 
eyes. Then, for a moment, the mountain disap- 
peared behind the trees. She said that she would 
marry him if her father gave his consent. He 
kissed her. The road turned again. There was 
the mountain once more. And abruptly he was 
aware of happiness as a thing solid, real and 
inescapable, a landscape to be apprehended not 


-with the imagination alone but with the eyes, 


hands, ears and lips as well. 

His joy was so apparent that everyone con- 
trived to leave them alone that afternoon, every- 
one from Margaret’s eldest sister who negli- 
gently chaperoned them, to her youngest sister 
who chased through the weeds and rocks of 
the stony landscape keeping an eye on the way- 


ward kitten. It was a day given to them, simple 


and contained, with no connexion to the con- 
fused past or future. In the, evening they 
returned to town alone in the carriage and with 
their heads thrown back in exhaustion as they 
watched the leaves of the trees swept behind 
them in the wind, and above the trees the dip 
and swerve of the stars, moving to one side and 
back as the road turned, and listened to the 
stillness of the white moonlight metronomed 
to the trot, trot, trot of the horse’s hooves, in 
time with the dip and swerve of the stars; and 
he, with his arm around her, followed in his 


Paul visited his mother once a week. 


imagination the shape of the mountain slows 
parading back and forte across the road behind 
them. 
* * * 
Love brings. together things so foreign, sa 
strange, that no matter how close together they 


- are brought neither can imagine the continuity 


out of which the other has flowered. The only 
time that Paul’s and Margaret’s families were 
assembled together beneath one roof was on the 
occasion of the wedding which took place in 
the house where Paul and Margaret had met. 
The only: opposition to the marriage had come, 
not from Margaret’s father as they had 
expected, but from Paul’s mother who had cried 
and said that she wanted her son to marry a 
girl from an Italian family. But Paul had 
laughed and cajoled away her tears. This was 
what he wanted, given to him like a miraculous 
present, a flower which suddenly bursts into 
bloom where no branch or bud had been. — 
When they had first emigrated to this coun- 
try, in New York most of Paul’s male relatives 
had been barbers. He and his mother and 
brothers had moved south with their uncle 
when he came to open the barber shop in a 
hotel which a New York owner was operating; 
and through his uncle’s influence Paul had 
obtained the barber shop franchise in a local 
hotel. It was a small placé, but the shop was 
his own and the business prospered. He built 
a home for himself and Margaret on a pie 
of land which her father gave them and he 
still contributed a little money to his brothers 
toward their mother’s support. Neither his 
family nor Margaret’s visited them often. But 
Margaret was always running to see her sisters 
at home, which was only a block away, and 


* * * 


Plain wooden banisters lined the porch o 
the small frame house in which they lived on 
a steep side street. The summer after their wed- 
ding, which had taken place in the autumn, 
their first child, a son, was born. As the child 
grew Margaret stayed with him on the porch 
one side of which had been enclosed by means 
of a folding fence into a kind of pen, and i 
was there that Paul usually found them when he 
came home in the evenings. This was where he 
and Margaret had their first serious fight the 
summer that Paul Junior was one year old. He 
had just arrived from the shop and was stand- 
ing in the yard, talking through the bar-lik 
rails of the banisters to Margaret, his view of 
her body divided into strips of wood and o 
the ankle-length dress she wore, when he 
remembered the present which his mother had 
sent to her grandson and took it out of his coat 
pocket. 

Paul did not know that Margaret had spent’ 
the afternoon listening to one of her mere gh 
friends talk of the religious superstitions — 
which foreigners raise their children, and ev 
if he had known this he would not have thoug 
of the present as an exclusively Catholic objec 
He was aware that the diference in his 


tt. Christopher medal would have 
d not occurred to him, and as_ 


- before ‘int Eelnaeeey. arguments: he had — 
at religion would be with his mother, not 
is wife, 
chosen to live. Several minutes passed 
he realized that Margaret had come to 
yf his a and their customs and reli- 


oe f his Feu: he had thought of 
as different and not as better or worse. 


d the banisters, followed Margaret into the 
and asked what he had done that was 
. She refused to believe that he did not 
and with Paul Junior in her arms she 


et to her family’s house. 

; Cs * * 

= street lamp was shining on the frame 
that Peres when Seats returned. The 


what had happened. Margaret had 
clear that from a viewpoint his desire 


be: His iepomeineuk’ aaalee to insist that 
re opposite of this was true had been checked 
‘aan and in the presence of her family — 
j d agreed to her insistence that they were 
nt. He put the Saint Christopher medal 
in a drawer of the big desk in which he 
his business accounts. He decided never 
ntion it again. The concession which he 
made was small, much less important than 
© P ¢ which it had restored, and he was sure 
fat it soon would be forgotten. He sat all night 
the chair in front of his desk. In the morn- 
n he left for the barber shop the street 
as extinguished. The porch as he crossed 


ebaears belectt the concession turned 
one that could never be retracted. He 
given his place and he was kept in 
‘s later when their second child, a 
rm, he did not think of her as he — 
Bearer’ asvhio: own pro- 


aes the banisters that _day Re 


for it was in his wife’s world that he 


ok * 
icon tthe brick house, Margaret and ‘Khe 


ally. the Parts — children seldom went with him to his mother’s 
to avoid a repetition © 


ces. But the foreign character visit her every week. His mother still lived in 


although he continued through the years to 


the same house in which he had lived with her. 


His other brothers were now married and all’ 


‘but one of them, the financially least successful, 
had moved away; but the one who remained 
was married to an Italian girl and despite the 
differences between her and her mother-in-law 
_ the house remained Italian. Margaret did not 
like visiting it and she did not do so except on 
the annual holidays when she went along and 


kept a sharp eye on her children while they 


_ visited their paternal grandmother. 

The hallway smelled of herbs, of oregano and 
_ basil, so that the bewildering familiarity of his 
mother’s house struck Paul as soon as he 
entered; and when he turned into the front 


- room, in which his mother habitually sat, the 


effect became visual for that room was filled 
_ with religious pictures, marble and alabaster 
vases, tapestries and sewing. In New York his 


2 ‘mother had been accustomed to spend her time 


at the window above the streets watching the 


life below. The fascination of the world ob- 


served from above was complete for her. In the 
old days whenever she had not been in the 
kitchen cooking she had been at her window 
sill four stories above the continuous sidewalk 
exhibition. Here her window was on the ground 
floor, level with the street, and screened by a 
hedge of privet from any but a most frag- 
mentary view of the-occasional comings and 
goings of neighbours. But it was in a rocking 
chair facing the window that she always sat. 

His mother still spoke English brokenly and 
with a heavy accent; but since his marriage, 


with the excuse of wishing to improve her 


English, he had refused to speak Italian with 


her. At the same time when he had first told 


her of this decision he had asked her to call 
-him Paul instead of Paolo, as that was his son’s 


~ hame and he wished to be called the same thing 


-as his son. His mother had listened carefully 
and had made an effort to pronounce the angli- 
cized form of the name, but it was difficult for 
her to remember, and to avoid the look of 
annoyance which appeared on his face when 
she called him Paolo she had adopted the expe- 
‘dient of seldom addressing him by any specific 
appellation. She simply talked to him of her 
difficulties with the daughter-in-law who shared 


her house, and the bouncing syllables of her 


ame, together with those of her other sons, 
gave her sufficient comfort and pleasure. 

- Paul listened without complaint. Sometimes, 
Serhen Margaret had hurt him by ignoring his 
wishes or denying his requests, the frequent 


sounds of the Italian names gave him a secret 


feeling of defence against the power which his 
wife held over him. This at least, he felt, was 
one part of his life which she would never 
dominate or possess. And as he sat surrounded 
by the bric-a-brac and listened to his mother 
talk, he smoked one of the black toscano cigars 
which he did not permit himself either at the 
_ shop or at home. His customers and his wife 
objected to the odour, but his mother accepted 
it as perfectly natural. As he smoked and lis- 
tened the talk always turned to his children. 
oe Margaret he and his mother had little 


own so ie as wien ie talked of thick “aj 
mother. Much of their life, with its ] 


Clubs and ROTC units in which Paul Junior 


4 
was an officer and Mary Anne a sponsor, was : a 


strange to him. But it was never so strange to 


him as it was to his mother and he enjoyed 
explaining it to her. Sometimes he stayed long 
enough to smoke a second toscano. Then he 


went home feeling content and proud. 
* * % 

Margaret’s bitterness began at the low point 
of the depression when the brick bungalow had 
to be mortgaged. Paul was no worse off finan- 
cially than the other members of her family; 
but he was no better off, either, and this was 
what she wanted him to be. Her whole life, as 
it turned away from him, centred in their 
children, and she could not bear to think that 
a lack of money might prevent Paul Junior 
from going to a celebrated college or having all 
the things she wanted for him. Especially she 
resented Paul’s contributing to the support of 
his mother, and she blamed the whole of their 
financial difficulties on this. Paul accepted her 
complaints in silence. He told himself that this 
was the best way to soften them, and that they 
would diminish as times became better. In the 
first supposition he was right, but he did not 
turn out to be so in the second. Toward the 
end of the decade financial conditions im- 
proved. He paid off the mortgage and when 
Paul Junior finished high-school he entered 
Georgia Tech. But by that time Margaret’s 
complaining had become so habitual that cir- 
cumstances affected it only slightly. 

* * % 


‘T’ve enlisted in the United States Army’. 
Paul Junior, wearing at the time his old wool- 
khaki ROTC uniform, made this announcement 
the day after Pearl- Harbour. After training, 
when he came home on furlough before being 
sent overseas to the Mediterranean theatre, there 
was not much time to talk of Italy. During the 
years since the incident of the Saint Christopher 
medal Margaret had referred to that country 
only obliquely, and upon this occasion she con- 
tented herself with pointing out on which side 
of the conflict Italy was. Paul was grateful that 
she did not cause a scene and said only that he 
was glad his son, even in so unfortunate a 
circumstance, might see his father’s homeland. 
But, later, as Margaret realized that the fighting 
daily endangered her son’s life, each day’s news 
aggravated her feeling against her husband’s 
country; and he avoided the subject with her, 
even when the news reached them that Paul 
Junior was in the Italian invasion. 

But at the barber shop he expounded upon 
it enthusiastically, and with friends of Italian 
descent he discussed endlessly the impression 
the country would make after years of Musso- 
lini’s rule and upon someone born and raised 
in the United States. He could hardly wait to 
get home in the evenings and learn if there 
were a new letter from Paul Junior. Sometimes 
in the afternoon he telephoned Margaret to 
ask if a letter had arrived. And sometimes when 


there had been a letter she telephoned the shop. 


to relate the news. 
* * * 


Through the open door from the lobby of 


the hotel a breeze was blowing cool and 


country-like and gently teasing the string which 
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_ hung down into the middle of the barber shop. 
from the light on the ceiling. It was after lunch, © 


about five minutes to three, and Paul was wait- 


ing for a three o’clock haircut appointment. It 


was a late spring afternoon. There had been 
no customers since he had returned from lunch 
and he had shaved himself. He was standing at 
the cool silver mirror looking at the reflection 
of his face and feeling his smooth leathery skin 


with his fingers when the telephone rang. The 


telephone was on the counter beside his chair, 
and he answered it himself. _ 

‘Daddy’, Mary Anne said, ‘there’s a tele- 
gram saying that Paul Junior’s been killed. 
You’d better come home right away’. 

He said yes and hung up. His thoughts and 
expectations had been centred so completely 
upon how his son would react to Italy that now, 
in the midst of war, death came as a surprise. 
He removed his white work jacket, put on his 
grey suit coat and walked to the door of the 
shop without hearing his assistant’s question of 
what had happened. Then, just before he went 


out, he turned his head over his shoulder as — 


though he were remembering something which 
he had forgotten and said for his assistant to 
take his three o’clock appointment for him, that 
his son had been killed. 


* * * 


/ 


Lemon yellow and orange, translucent in the 
sharp sunlight, the flames of a bonfire were 
leaping weakly into the brightness of the after- 
noon when he reached home. He could see them 
through the rear window as he stood in the 
bedroom with Margaret and listened to her. The 
hysteria with which she had turned on him 


_could not, have been more bitter if she had 


thought that he himself had aimed and fired the 


missile which had spilled “his son’s “‘S1é0d.- See 


even seemed that she was less upset by Paul 
Junior’s death, or less able to comprehend it, 
than by the fact that he had been killed in 
Italy and by the Italians. ; 

The day before she had cleaned house, had 
supervised a’spring house cleaning such as there 
had been at home when she was a girl, and when 
the telegram arrived she had been in the back- 
yard burning the refuse. The things which she 
had thrown out were small and portable, crates 
and rubbish and trash from the house which 
could easily have been carried away by the 
garbage collector; but she was burning them in 
imitation of the way it had been done when 
she was a girl. Death had surprised her in the 
midst of this ordinary and nostalgic task. 

“It’s what I should have expected when I 
knew that he was going to Italy’, she cried, 
‘when I learned that he was going to a country 
of heathens and worshippers of the devil. I hope 
you and that mother of yours are satisfied. I 
hope you’re happy at last, now that he’s had his 
chance to see Italy. But oh how I wish that I 
had never seen you. How I wish that you had 
never been born’. 

Nothing - he said calmed her. At last he 
left her alone with Mary Anne and went to 
the front of the house. The parlour in which he 
walked up and down was an ordinary one, full 
of ordinary furniture chosen simply because it 
was like the furniture in other houses. Only one 
touch of foreign taste had lodged itself there, 
an ornament which had been a present from his 
mother, a flat thick marble fig leaf on which 
was piled a cluster of different coloured marble 
peaches. One of the peaches was broken, but 
the ornament had survived all redecoratings and 
house-cleanings. It sat on an end table in the 


1 faced it, 
easly, each time tie seneked. ‘on end of. the 
room. Then, at last, it entered his consciousness 
and he stopped and turned and went out of the 
house. © | 


* \ * * | 

As the streets of the city passed the windows 
of the automobile he felt that his whole life was 
meaningless and useless. The twenty-five years 
during which he had attempted, despite failure 


_ after failure, to become what he loved, appeared 


as drab and impersonal as the passing landscape 
of sidewalks, yards, houses; and the forbearance 
and persistence of which he had been proud 


suddenly appeared as things of which to be 


ashamed. 
As always, and yet with the strangeness “ a 


_ familiar object noticed for the first time, the 


heavy odour of herbs reached his nostrils as he 
opened the door into the hall of the house. In 
the odour there seemed to be a mysterious sig- 
nificance of which he had not been aware before 
and which even then he could not identify. But 
the mystery held his thoughts only as long as 
he was in the hall. The moment he entered the 
old-world living-room and saw his mother 


seated in her rocking chair in front of the 


window his despair returned with its full force. 

“Mama, mama’, he cried, ‘ che ha fatto della 
sua vita tuo figlio?’ 

He was not aware that he spoke Italian. His 
words merely seemed to share the familiar 
strangeness of the house. But through the sobs 
which shook him as he threw himself on to the 
floor at his mother’s feet and buried his face in 
her lap he gradually became aware of her 
chanted response, caressing his heart as her 
hand was caressing his head. 

* Paolo. Paolo. Oh, figlio mio, Paolo’. 


A Magistrate Looks at Motorists 


ITTING as a magistrate one has to deal 
with all manner of cases. More than half 
of these now come from road traffic. 
There is an endless stream of summonses, 
nearly all of them leading to a fine. I cannot 
help wondering how much good it all does. The 
official view seems to be that we magistrates are 


not fierce enough. From time to time the-Lord— 


Chancellor and the Home Secretary say that 
magistrates ought to impose heavier penalties in 
traffic cases: it is assumed that greater severity 
would make people behave better and that would 


‘reduce the number of accidents. I doubt it, but 


at the moment I am not going into that because 
I think that many of these cases ought not to be 
prosecuted at all. 

Ever since road traffic became a real problem 
we have been trying to régulate and control it 
by using the ordinary processes of the criminal 
law. How many traffic offences are really 
criminal, that is to say, are wrongful acts that 
the person who does them knows are wrong? 
Road traffic offences are a mixed bag. Some of 


them represent really bad and wicked behaviour, - 


like the driver who has had too much to drink 


and so subjects other people to a very real risk 


of death or injury, and some dangerous driving 


a 


By A MAGISTRATE 


cases go into the same category. These cases fit 
tolerably well into the ideas of the criminal law, 
but there are thousands and thousands of cases 
that do not fit in. Let us follow up the principle 
that there should not be criminal liability if your 
behaviour has been reasonable and honest, 

You are on the road at night, and one of your 
lights fails. You commit an offence, whether you 
know about it or not. A defendant in my court 
the other day asked what he ought to have 
done: he could not get off the road and he was 
as much a danger stationary as he was driving. 
So he went on to find a garage. He got the 
usual stuffy but correct reply, that he could 
not put questions to the Bench. But what else 
could he do but drive on? And what sense is 
there in fining people in cases like that? The 
usual answer is that if people are not liable to 
be dropped on and fined, then they will not 
bother to’ see that their lights are in proper 
order. There are some people who will not 
comply ,with the law, even when the law is 
perfectly sensible, and there does have to be 
some kind of compulsion. 

But, surely, what we want to secure is that 
vehicles have lights in good working order. Sup- 
pose that the police, instead of reporting a man 


for a prosecution, could give him a notice re- 
quiring him to submit his vehicle for repair 
and check, and that he would then have to 
get that done and take the vehicle along for an 
inspection. I think that would be enough to 
make people take care, but the chief point is 
that the object of the exercise is the having 
of reliable vehicles. I have often felt like saying 
to a defendant, often to a cyclist: ‘ You would 
ordinarily be fined 20s. or so for having no 
lights or brakes that do not work; instead of 
paying that money as a fine you have got to fit 
up your cycle with decent lights or proper 
brakes’. There would be fewer prosecutions and 
better maintained vehicles and cycles. 

A threat of punishment may make a person 
behave differently provided he thinks about it. 
But as a man drives along, overtaking other 
vehicles, approaching junctions and crossroads, 
he does not consciously debate with himself, 
saying, ‘I should like to be careless, or in- 
attentive, or unobservant’, and then think of 
being prosecuted, and say to himself, ‘No, 
heatuse I-amay be punished dé hadiiberen nie 
careful, attentive, and observant ’. Yet the offence 
of driving without due care and Lewes A pS 
based on that kind of argument. — 


ime or not, eat Rehether® isi is” 
2 patos: hes the opposite direc- 


in fact, 7 it ‘is Raaatle iagee 
been an accident that the case 

ought. If there was nothing coming © 
opposite direction the driver would — 
ve pulled out and passed it, and 

else would ever have realized that 
d misjudged things. In all these 
s the driver did not intend to do any- 
dangerous, and at the time he was 


who eae eee avis offences _ 
eir way, he might get fined much 
‘and perhaps disqualified from 

>. Would it really make him any safer? 


chant ee are on the roads, although 
ly fewer very serious ones. Should we 
make a housewife more careful if, when 
d scalded herself through being careless, 
re then prosecuted and fined £5 for using 
cepan without due care and attention? 

Let us consider speeding cases. Our court lists 
re cluttered up with charges of exceeding speed 
- about 100,000 charges a year, mainly 
- to built-up areas but about a quarter 
em coming from goods vehicles on un- 


ne driver present in court: he stays away 
ays the almost inevitable fine: 40s. and 
endorsed, or perhaps £3 or £4, or more. 


ppose it does a little; but it does a good deal 


course, there are cases where a driver is 
taken about a restricted area, but by and 
most of these offences are committed know- 


d of the law, and so what can possibly 
in extenuation of these offenders? Let 
der the realities. 
10st obvious thing about exceeding speed 
how common it is. If you are running- 
y car, and conscientiously keeping down 
mum of thirty miles an hour, you get 
ession of being about the only vehicle 
g as slow as that. Obviously it is only a 
3roportion of people who are caught and 
cuted. That tends to make those who 
ecuted feel a sense of grievance: their 
ften is simply that they were going at 
: at which all the other traffic seemed to 
and why did the police drop on them. 
1 Fei think, two reasons why we have 
le disregard of these restrictions. 
that the restrictions apply all the 
paying any regard at all to the 


ed roads. In these days we do not usually — 


all this prosecuting do much good? I- 
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to watch the road, not watch the speedometer. 


The other factor is not so well understood; it 
is that a motor vehicle is designed to run com- 
fortably at a certain number of engine revolu- 
tions which may mean a driving speed of forty, 
fifty, sixty miles an hour or more. A driver with 
any sense of the feel of his engine will tend to 


let the vehicle settle down to that speed if the — 


road is clear. Driving a private car in a built-up 
area means a constant effort with most cars to 
keep the speed low enough. With many com- 
mercial vehicles the designed cruising speed is 
well over the legal limit, and the. commercial 
driver has to exercise that control all day long, 
on the open road as well as in the built-up areas. 

So that if we are going to continue to enforce 
speed limits we have got to recognize that it is 


bound to be extremely difficult because we have 


to overcome (a) the driver’s feeling that he 
should adjust his speed to the state of the road 
and the traffic, and (6) that when the road is 


“clear he will tend to let the vehicle run at its 


best cruising speed. Then, say some people, we 
must put on still more compuilsior—-more police, 
more prosecutions, and much heavier penalties. 

It might work, but consider what it would 


mean. The best example we have of enforcing 


something on a grand scale is the black-out 
during the war. Everybody understood that there 
had to bea black-out, and people were pre- 


‘pared to co-operate with the authorities. As 
well as the police there was the whole system 


of air-raid wardens. I suppose there has never 


‘been an offence that was so generally con- 


demned, and where there were so many people 


engaged in preventing it, yet, with all that, it 


was found necessary to prosecute and go on 
prosecuting. In 1940 more than 300,000 cases 
were brought before the magistrates. The figure 
slowly dropped, but there were still more than 
100,000 cases in the fourth year of the war. 
To enforce the speed limits properly we should 
have to have far more police, and the number 
of prosecutions would have to be pushed up 
and up. Then it might fail, because there 
would not be the co-operation and goodwill 
that we had over war-time black-out. 

_ The choice is not between having vehicles 
keeping to the limits and vehicles going as fast 


relying 
as Wi 


police. 


that the present system creates in the 
minds of people who are prosecuted the 
feeling that it is unfair that they have been 
dropped on and other people have not. 
If all this resulted in keeping the accident 
figures down, that might be a justifica- 
tion: but have we any good reason to 
think that speed limits, only partially en- 
forced as they are at present, have any 
\ bearing on this business of accidents? I 
Se it. In the official tables about road 
accidents the police give their estimate 
of the factors that contribute to accidents: 
“proceeding at excessive speed having 
regard to conditions’ accounts for 7 per 
cent. of accidents—but note the phrase, 
they do not say speed in excess of a fixed figure, 
but excessive having regard to conditions. All I 
can say is that listening to these cases, scores and 
scores of them, there does not seem to have been 
any more danger just because the defendants 
were exceeding the speed limit. If the speed does 
cause danger, then there is an appropriate 
criminal offence, of driving at a speed which is 
dangerous to the public. : 
We ought to be concentrating all our efforts 
on to the causes of accidents and dealing with 
the really bad and dangerous driving. Instead of 
that we are cluttering things up with a great 
many unnecessary prosecutions.—Home Service 


Change 


Like rain against tin roofs 

a few bleak rifle shots are heard 
at unpredicted intervals: 
unbroken silence is absurd. 


Between the desert and the sea 

a tangle of barbed wire grows 

an imitation of a thornbush: 

through the ragged holes, what shows 


is living neither here nor there, 
but in between, a time to wait; 

a tatty shirt, a knife, a gun, 

a feeling that actions are too late. 


Watching for alien movements, men 
like idlers in a waiting room, 

see their own and others’ useless 
baggage labelled ‘ for the tomb’. 


* * * 


Perhaps even now a different world 
begins, and quite apart from blueprints 
or murders in the sun, comes 

with tentative liberty, and hints 


messages that birds and sky 

and running river understand 
more easily than homeless men 
lost in the too large, faceless land. 


KENNETH GEE 


into disrepute. These cases, and parking, © 

probably do more than anything else 1 be = 

upset relations. Bere the public an mie +7 
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There is no getting away from the fact 
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after-sales satisfaction and a 
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models there is also a choice of both 
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It’s easier than ever to use the new Atco 4-strokes! Instant 

Starting and reliable running from the Atco-Villiers AV3 
4-stroke engine, further improved kick starter; simpler 
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mowing in wet conditions, extra large capacity “hooded” 
grassbox, brighter green finish—these are some 
-of the new features. 
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or write ATCO works for details and free Colour brochure. 
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ee and his headlong fall 
r were still, vivid in the recollections 


ea was no 5 tear of Ta Randolph 


rgot Goschen. _ : 
might be taken as a reason for suggest- 
Mr. Robert James wasted his time when 
led a new, life-size portrait of so well 
iter. But, in fact, he was thoroughly 
istified. T) here was room for just such a 
vy as he has written. He gives us a 
unpublished letters and has ran- 
to excellent effect, a large tin trunk at 
heim Palace, crammed with Lord Ran- 
; Most personal and intimate papers and 
opened for more than fifty years. _ 
James uses the idiom of his own genera- 
1¢ is in his middle twenties) and rightly 
the events and the people he has to deal 
s being far enough off not to call for the 
discretion as had been necessary when Sir 
ston wrote. The now pretty widely familiar 
esford scandal, in which Lord Ran- 
vas involved as a champion of his elder 
against the Prince of Wales, is ex- 
No veil is put over the Prince’ s nick- 
eee Tum-tum ’ —and the 


aes pdmabie ttenn! indolence, 
ity for hard work, tearing high spirits and 
intolerance of fools—is faithfully de- 
A reader unfamiliar with the career 
ll, after following Mr. James, undérstand why 
n called Churchill ‘a reckless and un- 

ed mountebank’ and why Salisbury once 

‘I could do very well with two 
, in fact, I have four—the Prime 
i cee wh inci Office, the Queen, and 


that permanent Civil Servants 
1 the street swore by him. ‘Si 

Rosebery said, would have 
bursting point. That com- 
near — spot from which 


forgotten as he, according to. the old 


ions Saal let the ideas—and rin barbed 
- phrases about the great—that were always bub- 
bling in his mind enjoy the light of day. Not 
Sthat inhibitions worried him much on the floor 
of the House, or anywhere else; he might have 
_ gone farther had they ‘done so and taught him 
the prudent virtue of discretion. Mr. James, like 
all who have fallen under his spell, takes a 
rather cold view of Salisbury and Balfour. 


_ The experiment of trying to put ginger into 


the stolid Conservative Party was hopeful, but 
one may doubt whether Churchill would ever 
have been the man to carry it through, He was 
too mercurial and too little endowed with stay- 
ing power—unless, of course, the disease that 
killed him prematurely should be accepted as 


shaving at an edrly stage ens to upset bine ! 


i ‘mental balance. 


At any rate, the end was too sad for anyone 


except Sir Max Beerbohm to have been able to 
‘do justice to its pathos. Undefeated in spirit, 
the dying man kept on almost to the last. 


‘Randolph was going to make a two-hour 


‘speech ’, Balfour said to Morley. ‘ What about? ’ 
asked Morley. ‘Heaven only knows’, Balfour 
replied. But, between that melancholy post- 
‘script to a blighted career and Jowett’s remark 


_ at the opening of it, ‘A foolish young man, who 
~ will never come to any good’, there had been 


some very fine hours. Churchill was never 
Prime Minister. But he had shaken the Estab- 
lishment, from No. 10 to the Carlton Club, to 
the core of its respectable assumptions. Mr. 
James does him proud, but is less successful in 
bringing his American wife before us. 


In Flanders Fields. By bene Wolff. 
x Longmans. 25s. 
The subject is the Passchendaele campaign. 
Earlier operations on the Western Front in 1917 
are outlined, but only by way of introduction 
to the story of the British offensive in Flanders 
in the last five months of the year—of the battle 
of Messines and the third battle of Ypres. The 
story is told from the British point of view, 
with only occasional glances at German thinking 
and the French attitude. Within this framework 
the author has examined the whole campaign 
‘in general terms rather than from a military 
standpoint alone’. 

What this amounts to is that, relying on the 


facts to speak for themselves, he has contented 


himself with describing the reactions to them 
-and the contributions to them at various levels. 
We are shown the development of the offensive 
‘as it appeared to Haig, who regarded himself 
as the chosen instrument of God; to Haig’s 
generals, who remained ignorant of the appalling 
conditions in which the fighting was carried 
on; to the men at the front, who were slaughtered 
in their thousands; to Lloyd George and his 
Cabinet, who distrusted Haig’s determination 
to go on and feared the consequences, but who 
also did nothing to stop him. This approach— 
the deliberate suspension of judgment, the lack 
of any attempt at analysis, the complete reliance 
-on narrative and. description—creates the im- 
“pression, which Mr. Wolff confesses that he 
could not avoid, that the whole episode ‘un- 
"rolled with the inevitability of a Greek tragedy ’. 


must doubt whether the approach is the right . 


~one for this highly controversial subject. 
It has produced a compelling book which — 
is nevertheless be eing overpraised. For the com- 


pulsion derives from the story that is told, not’ 


from the way in which it is told; from the 
fact that the story has not been retold for a 
generation rather than from any great advance 
this version makes, in factual knowledge or 
imaginative grasp, upon the accounts of con- 
temporaries or of writers of thirty years ago. 

F. H. HInsLey 


The Poet as Superman: A pe of 


Gabriele D’Annunzio. 
By Anthony Rhodes. 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 258, 


‘Born at Pescara’, runs a fake obituary of 
D’Annunzio written in his lifetime, and quoted 
by his present biographer. ‘Extremely pre- 
cocious. Wrote at the age of three, The Loves of 
Oedipus and focasta. At twelve, was already 
known in all the elegant pastry-shops of Rome. 
At thirteen, committed first adultery and bought 
first objet dart. To cover the expenses, wrote 
6 novels, 14 dramas, 3 “dreams”, 2 opera 
librettos, 4 volumes of lyrics, 6 volumes of 
praises, 2 volumes of songs of antique blood. 

. . An elegant provincial man. Dissolute by 
design. Dunned by old clothes-dealers and shirt- 
makers, took refuge in France and wrote a 
further 22 works in old French, but always on 
the same theme—incestuous adultery combined 
with mystic sadism ’. 

Mr. Rhodes calls this ‘scurrilous’, but the 
reader, after immersion in a full-length biog- 
raphy, may simply be struck by its essential 
truth, in the short perspective. What survives 
of all D’Annunzio’s output?—and perhaps no 


writer of his time was more prolific. The spoof _ 


formula quoted above may recall Wilde’s 
Salome, a sufficiently ‘Dannunzian’ work in 
its way, though it was written before Gabriele 
was heard of; and however absurd or extrava- 
gant it may be, it is a masterpiece of economy 
compared with the ‘dreams’, 
librettos of D’Annunzio, and survives much 
better, either on its own merits, or as an excuse 
for an opera. And then, who can now seriously 
read D’Annunzio’s preposterous novels, or the 
gargantuan and “ marmoreal’ verse? 

The work can only serve nowadays as a key 
to the man, but turn to the man and what do 
we find? As Mr. Rhodes says, fairly enough: 
‘He was at once a barbarian and a decadent. 
The intermediate area which most people 
possess, called loosely “ humanity ”, was lacking 
in him’. Unfortunately it is just that ‘ inter- 
mediate area* which constitutes the whole 
interest of biography, from Plutarch to 
Strachey, for most of us. And without it, what 
is left, in the present case? The material for a 
hundred novels by Elinor Glyn, or for an endless 
Sunday newspaper serial. D’Annunzio’s volcanic 
amours make strangely monotonous reading. A 
Burns or a Byron, whether he would or not, 
was profoundly affected by his love-affairs. Not 
so D’Annunzio. In fact his most remarkable 
characteristic is a sort of volatile changelessness. 
One might say he bounced through life like a 


dramas and 
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with more than a thousand short Pieces, 


rubber ball—until it finally knocked the bounce - 


out of him. He lacks even the enigmatic fas- 
cination of the. inhuman characters—Borgia, 
Tiberius—with whom, in certain moods, he 
would have invited comparison. And the highly 
publicized seclusion, the clausura et silentium, 
of the last years was, one feels, little other than 
a mask for the void. 

As for the politician and man of action, no 
one would want to deny D’Annunzio courage, 
along with a weird theatrical blend of miscel- 


laneous idealism, and a total lack of scruple. © 


But it is as easy to over-estimate his exploits 
as it is to be over-impressed with the plumed 
and booted supers from Gilbert-and-Sullivan 
who turn you out of your train when you cross 
the Italian frontier. Fiume was a sinister omen. 
But what followed would have happened with- 
out it, D’Annunzio’s later career was not so 
much a ‘cause’ of fascism; it was an earlier 
symptom of the same disease. And if one finishes 
a study of this particular superman with a feel- 
ing that his contributions to art, humanity, or 
even the dirtier pages of history were tiny out 
of all proportion to the noise made in life, then 


that, in its way, can be a salutary moral. Even’ 


so, did it need such a long and breathless 
biography to enforce it? 
Davip Pau 


Selected Poems of Emily Dickinson 
Edited by James Reeves. 
Heinemann. 9s. 6d. 


Emily Dickinson died in 1886 but—thanks . 


partly to ignorant ‘ corrections’ on the part of 
her earlier editors and partly to the fact that she 
herself left all her manuscripts in confused and 
fragmentary state, unprepared in any way for 


the attention of the printer—her text was not: 


finally established until last year. It is only 
proper that the benefits of scholarly research 


- should be passed on to the general public with- 


out delay, and so here are 181 of Emily’s sur- 


viving 1,175 poems and fragments of poems, 


together with a long introduction by Mr. Reeves. 

The selection is excellent. Emily Dickinson is 
not an easy poet to choose from; not more than 
a couple of dozen of her poems choose them- 
selves, and the would-be selector is then faced 
most of 
them attaining a high poetic level but never- 
theless a level that is, in a word, level—a plateau 
of uniform achievement without spurs or gullies. 
And yet purely haphazard selection clearly will 
not do. As it is, we get a clear and balanced 
picture of Emily’s peculiar excellencies, as (for 
that matter) of her shortcomings. As Mr, Reeves 
remarks, she ‘ was in all things a stylist, fastidi- 
ous in language as in dress’; a natural aristo- 
crat of language, indeed at times almost a dandy, 
uncompromisingly compact of reticence and 
authority. Of almost no other poet, perhaps, 
could one so truly say that her every word has 
weight and none is wasted. She is startling, 
baroque, audacious; but nevertheless the strange- 
ness is almost always curiously right: 


I dreaded that first robin so, 

But he is mastered now; 

I’m some accustomed to him grown— 
He hurts a little, though. 


I thought if I could only live 
Till that first shout got by, 
Not all pianos in the woods 


- Had power to mangle me. 


to read both Emily and Mr. Reeves: 


so clear a hint of what the lost poems of Sappho — 
may have been. 

Mr. Reeves’s ivodecten tells us pleasantly 
all we need to know. It is badly marred near its 
beginning by a paragraph on the relations’ be- 
tween Bridges and Hopkins that for irrelevance 
and ignorance one would have to go far to beat. 
This tends to destroy confidence and it takes 
several pages to restore it. But Mr, Reeves soon 
recovers his form and carries us with. him 
again. I advise everyone interested in poetry 
and I 
advise Mr. Reeves to read the Hopkins-Bridges 
letters. 

; Hiwary Corke 


The English Utilitarians and India 
By Eric Stokes. Oxford. £2 5s. 


There may not be many philosopher kings in - 


history, but economists and political scientists 
have sometimes become civil servants. Such 
appointments might well encourage the historian 
of ideas to trace the influence of abstract theories 
on practical policies. Between 1819 and 1858, 
when the East India Company was abolished, 
James and John Stuart Mill successively occu- 
pied important positions at the East-India House, 
the Company’s London headquarters. Professor 


-Stokes’s aim is to show how what he calls ‘ the 


Utilitarian mind’ influenced Indian policy and 
was influenced by Indian experience. 

When the Mills took office with the Com- 
pany they did not escape the suspicion of being 
turncoats: ‘demagogues at home, they are 
despots abroad’, sneered a radical Calcutta 
newspaper. Professor Stokes, who devotes most 
attention to the period of James Mill’s influence, 


-is at pains to show that his ideas on Indian 


policy were in conformity with the authoritarian 
tendencies in Benthamism. This was a time of 
controversy over the fundamental issues of 
British policy in India. In Bengal, Lord Corn- 
wallis had settled the state’s revenue demand in 
perpetuity with the great landholders, who were 
virtually given a free hand with their peasants. 
He had also established a rigid and complicated 
system of laws administered by judges who were 
strictly independent of the executive authority 
of the collectors. 

In reaction against such Whiggish notions, 
Sir Thomas Munro in Madras made periodic 
revenue settlements with the peasants, tried to 
modify the rigidity of the legal system, and gave 
magisterial powers to the collectors, who were 
to be paternalistic figures in their districts, in 
accordance with Indian traditions. Mill had no 
liking for landholding aristocracies, and ap- 
proved of periodic revenue settlements with the 


peasants. He also argued that as the state owned 


the land its revenue demand was no more than 
rent—‘ the wants of the state are supplied really 
and truly without taxation’. This comforting 
doctrine was congenial to administrators. He 
had no sympathy for Indian traditions, but he 
wanted a strong, efficient government, unham- 
pered by any outmoded separation of powers, 
together with a clear and concise legal code. 
Professor Stokes is perhaps on less secure 
ground, however, when ‘he turns from the dis- 


- cussion of these policies to examine what the 


Utilitarians were actually doing at the East-India 
House. He explains that in the eighteen-twenties 


_ James Mill was dealing with revenue matters 


And no other poet, male or female, gives us 


ariother’ acknow ge 
Strachey, dealt with 
‘spite of Mill’s known views, thes jadi 
dispatches were often hostile to Munro’s ide 
Professor Stokes suggests that the Court 
Directors must have been responsible. BE 
Edward Strachey himself was strongly oppos 
to Munro. Again, when a judicial dispatch co 
taining paragraphs in favour of a union 
powers was issued in 1835, Professor Stol 
attributes it to James Mill. But in fact th 
paragraphs had been inserted by the Gover 
ment’s Board of Control in spite of the vet 
ment opposition of the East-India House. Jo! 
Stuart Mill also receives rather summary atte 
tion. Professor Stokes calculates that of t 
1,686 dispatches which he wrote, no fewer th 
1,497 belonged to the ‘ political departmen’ 
But that department was concerned with a wi 
range of business—including, for examp 
policies relating to the landed aristocracy. / 
examination of some of these ciepaee mig 
well have been illuminating. 
Professor Stokes extends his survey of t 
main trends of policy until the end of t 
nineteenth century, but in the latter part of | 
book Utilitarian influences become more elusi' 
and he sometimes seems to be asking mere 
whether James Mill would have approved of 
given policy had he been alive. But in genet 
this is a most stimulating book, which will 
read with enjoyment by anyone interested in t 
relations between India and the West. 
KENNETH BALLHATCHET 


Modern Medical Discoveries 
By J. G. Thwaites. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 30s. _ 


Of all the advances being made in science the 
which concern us*most deeply are the advanc 
in the more scientific departments of medicir 
and it is with these that this book deals. All 
us have benefited from the great progress ma 
by medicine during the present century; o 
expectation of life is twenty years greater th: 
it was for our parents and there have been r 
volutionary changes for the better also in t 
treatment and the prevention of most of o 
illnesses. 

Dr. Thwaites tells the story of these’ ne 
medical discoveries in his book and he tells 
skilfully. He has had literary experience 
assistant editor of the British Medical Fourn 
his information is entirely trustworthy and | 
uses it in the best way. In his preface he tel 
us that he has ‘a great respect for the kno 


ledgeableness of school leavers’ and that he h 
‘written his book mainly for well-educat 
_readers around the ages of sixteen to eightee 


Young people of that age generally possess 
sufficiency of elementary knowledge of chemi 
try, physics, and biology to allow of their gras 
ing the scientific principles on which the mo 
recent medical discoveries discussed in this box 
are based, especially when they are dealt with ; 
clearly. Amongst the subjects discussed are: t 
causes, prevention and treatment of infection 
diseases, hormones, cancer, the blood anaesth 
tics, surgery and radiology. 

Modern Medical Discoveries is exceptional 
well illustrated. The author’s position on t 
editorial staff of the British Medical Four 
has brought him into contact with hospi 
_ laboratories and other medical. inssipitonta 


, though perhaps « one might imagine — 


ad more | old “people live for longer aa pee rt 
_ their ends. And all hear the mysterious voice 


dom as “his Spark in her baitairable! 
mento Mori. There i is no one of any import- 
e in her novel under the age of seventy, but 
a spite of mental, and physical decay (“Has she 
her faculties? ’ is one of the favourite ques- 
Miss Spark’s characters ask about each 
1 >) her old men and women have a stubborn 

animal vitality which is often denied to the 


- strongly as their capacity for it ought to 
me less and less, as love becomes a matter 
memory, and sex a ritual exhibition of an old 
y's suspenders, Miss Spark has found in old | 
a subject for a brilliantly funny book, in | 
ich wit and humour are mingled with shafts 
’ “macabre and savage imagination. 
3 six » who had been a cashier at the Odeon in the 
aa when it was the Odeon. Next came Miss or 
Mrs, Lydia Reewes-Duncan, seventy-eight, whose 
st career was uncertain, but who was visited 
nightly by a middle-aged niece, very bossy 
owards the doctors and staff, very uppish. After 
t came Miss Jean Taylor, eighty-two, who had 
n a companion-maid to the famous authoress 
an Piper after her marriage into the 
‘Colston Brewery family. Next again lay Miss 
iessic Barnacle, who had no birth certificate but 
$ put down as eighty-one, and who for forty- 
ht years had been a news-vendor at Holborn 
s. There was also a Madame Trotsky, a— 
s. Fanny Green, a Miss Doreen Valvona, and — 
thers, all of known and various careers, and 
ages ranging from seventy to ninety-three. 
se twelve old women were known variously as 
Grant; Roberts, Granny Duncan, Granny 
‘Taylor, Grannies Barnacle, Trotsky, Green, _ 
Val ona, and so on. 


| Spark's Story is iad out; the other 


Ore Scene ewe ee much ioenfortl 
ching bones, decrepit bodies and defective 
S$ 2 spends But onde — faculties 


ities nBsed old ladies and gentlemen 
their last year of life with a verve which 
Lt juniors might envy. Mr. Godfrey 
still putren his car in- 


g. And because they cling to life all the — 


First came a ‘Mrs, Emmeline Roberts, seventy- _ 


is the hospital ward in which one part | 


upper-class 


—— 
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Memento Mori. By Muriel Spark. Macmillan. 15s. 

tee Means to an End. By John Rowan Wilson. Collins. 15s. 

ay i ‘ gta The Other Side of the Coin. By Pierre Boulle. Secker and Warburg. ‘3s. 6d. 
= oe 7 ee Ne Return. By Kathrine Talbot. Faber. 15s. 


Paine. _Alec Warner, the gerontologist, compiles 


_ the notebooks which shall do for old age what 


Havelock Ellis did for sex. Dame Alice Colston 
and Mrs. Pettigrew, practical women, in their 
seventies and eighties, still use that mixture of 
iron determination, duplicity and sex which all 
practical and successful women use to achieve 


on the telephone which repeats the sinister warn- 
ing: Remember you must die. All react to it in 
their different ways, though none behaves as if it 


_ were true; all of them are dead by the end of the 
_ book but in the meanwhile they have given us so 


much amusement and edification that one only 
regrets they could not go on living and growing 


older for ever. 


_ After the senile vivacity of Miss Spark’s old 
people the world of the young and middle-aged 
seems a little lifeless and Conventional, though 
of course it is not really a question of subject 


but the talents which are brought to it; Miss 


Spark’s are quite exceptional. Mr. John Rowan 
Wilson’s are of a more ordinary kind, but they 
are a good deal better than we might be led to 
expect by the recommendation on the dust cover 
of his book, that he ‘can stand comparison with 
Cronin’. His most. distinctive talent, which is 
always a welcome one, is a gift of straight- 


forward narrative, which carries him safely 


through temptations to which many more pre- 
tentious writers would have succumbed. 
Christopher Marshall, the hero of Means to an 
End, is the younger son of an American 
millionaire; having tried and failed to be a 
painter, he has accepted a minor executive post 
in the great corporation of which his father was 
the head, with a bitter sense. of his own: in- 


' adequacy, or his own wish, to do anything else. 
But he is transferred to the corporation’s 


London branch and there discovers that the 
profits of its European business depend largely 


on the clandestine sales of its products across 


the Iron Curtain. Stimulated to self-assertion 
by falling in love, he displays unexpected quali- 


- ties of ruthlessness in exposing this racket and 


blackmails his-way into the highest ranks of the 
corporation; it is clear that he has inherited all 
the qualities which the failed artist most dis- 
approved of in his father. 

- Mr. Wilson tells this story well, and he 
has an acute sense of the differences in business 
methods and business ethics in New York, 
London, and Paris. His portrait especially of the 
English associate with whom 
Marshall has to work in London has an air of 
absolute authenticity; how many like him one 
has seen on commuters’ trains from Sussex, 
‘striving desperately, and not always absolutely 
honestly, to squeeze out of industry the means 


- to maintain, for the weekend, a facade of country 


house living which has long ceased to have any 


ee : 


* 


reality. I wonder how often English business 
men manage to see themselves as their American 


colleagues see them; if they do not, they ought 
certainly to read Means to an End. ; 


In The Other Side of the Coin, on the other 


hand, it is an American who is seen as others 


see her; or at least, as a Frenchman sees her. 
M, Boulle, who wrote The Bridge on the River 
Kwai, seems fascinated, and one must admit 
with some reason, with the absurdities of the 
Anglo-Saxon race on both sides of the Atlantic. 
In The Other Side of the Coin, Patricia 
Delavigne is the wife of the manager of a large 
French rubber plantation in Malaya. She is 


American; he is French; in the forest around — 


their plantation hide the terrorists whose object 
is to destroy the political and economic basis of 
their existence. To the ideology and organization 
of Communism Patricia opposes the philan- 
thropic good will, the hygienic and practical 
Christianity, the muddle-headed altruism which 
Americans use as weapons with which to fight 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. She is admir- 
able, and she is absurd, and she is successful in 


“her struggle, but only at her own expense. M. 


Boulle has written an ingenious and amusing 
little fable, and it would not be fair to reveal the 
ironic climax of Patricia’s efforts to redeem from 
Communism the young Chinese girl who is 
found wounded on the plantation after a 
terrorist attack. In his attitude to Patricia one 
sees a reflection of the attitude, in which amaze- 
ment, scepticism, and unwilling admiration are 
all mingled, with which many nations watch 
Mr. Dulles’s efforts to win the world for his 
own particular brand of the great American 
religion of good works. 

Misunderstanding between nations also has 
a large part to play in Return, in which a young 
American comes to London and falls in love 


“with a family of Bloomsbury intellectuals, and 


in particular with Nan, the twenty-year-old 
daughter. Miss Talbot effectively conveys that 
sense of admiration, affection, moral disapproval 
and sheer exasperation which such a family as 
the Blessleys are capable of inspiring in an 
American visitor. It is a situation in which 
Henry James would have found himself very 


- much at home, indeed far too much at home, 


for surely something has changed in the classic 
relationship between America and Europe since 
the days when Strether first set foot in the 
Grosvenor Hotel at Chester. And something of 
the tension and the charm has gone out of the 
situation when, as with Miss Talbot’s hero, 
innocence comes so very near to stupidity, 


and moral disapproval has so very little founda-_ 


tion. The point about Strether is that he really 
was morally, superior to the charming people 
he met in Europe; so perhaps, after all, there 
has been a change. 

: GORONWY REES 
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“no need to try to generate atmo- 


a CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on BBC. programmes byeindeperdell contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
. To See Ourselves 


THE ANTHROPOLOGIST of the future could have 
a fine time with the Boat Race: 


spring festival, 
ritual contest, the first big free outing of the 
Londoner’s year. And made to measure for tele- 
vision: who, now, wants to go to “ 
his local cinema the following 
Thursday and see a bit of it? It 
is a one-day wonder. This is not 
to belittle the legendary pre-war 
sound radio commentaries; in fact, 
television does not give one a 
greater sense of participation than 
sound radio: possibly less: since 
we can see for ourselves, there is 


sphere. To some of us this is a 
relief. I had a vague impression 
that before the race the B.B.C., 
aware that this is an occasion, a 
tradition, broadcast endless pre- 
liminaries, assessments of possible 
victory by every cox and coach. 
back to about 1912. In fact, last 
Saturday, the preliminaries were 
brief and business-like, sandwiched 
between visits to Kempton Park: 
the race was not sacred, just part of 
a big afternoon’s sport. The pre- 
parations—getting on to the stake 
boats, the awful moment of no- ° 
thing before the umpire raises his 

flag—were genuinely exciting, and the race itself 
extremely photogenic: the boats looking small 
and at times almost stationary out in the tide- 
way, so that at first you could hardly see who 
was leading; though it soon became only too 
clear, with the small boys at the finishing post 
cheering Oxford and booing Cambridge. 

' Television is an inexhaustible spotlight on 
our national interests and behaviour: ‘ Tonight’. 
and ‘Panorama’ are huge running comment- 
aries on the British by the British. Occasionally 
We see ourselves as others see us, though rarely 
as sharply as in last week’s ‘Panorama? , when 
an African woman, Nontando Jabavu, described, 
with appropriate illustrations, her shock at see- 
ing, on her first arrival in England, white men 


working at the docks. She comes from a cattle- ~ 


keeping tribe who despise agriculture and con- - 
sider gardeners to resemble the vegetables they 


‘Morning in. the Streets’ on March 25: 
her eee pour the story of a budgerigar 


‘ Lifeline” on March 26: 


'ing in the Streets’, directed by 


the ’thirties taught us to find sig- 


a woman telling 


grow—a nice idea, but not one likely to commend 
itself to a gardening tribe like the British. She 
admired the complexity of Clapham Junction (I 
think it was) and gave us top marks as co- 


ordinators, but thinks we are warlike and in-~ 
sensitive: white babies, carried in perambulators © 
instead of in contact with the mother, often — 
ery; African babies seldom. A cold, tight-lipped, 
it was all very re- 


neglected, shivering people: 


contemplation under a roadside tree in India 


freshing and much of it rang the 
bell; I could have done with 
more. 

The week’s main offering in 
social documentary was ‘ Morn- 


Denis Mitchell and Roy Harris, a 
most interesting experiment in 
the combining of two techniques. 
We started with the visual 
images, shot in several cities in 
the north of England and put 
together as a composite portrait, 
in the poetic-realist style which 


nificant: steep cobbled streets 
looking foreign and deserted in 
the damp early morning, brick > 
terraces, puddles, vacant lots, etc. 
Then the voices started, 
sudden and unexpected : ‘ 
tramps and middle-aged _ 
women— it’s a sin to grow 
old’, ‘it’s a better world - 
than it was ’—reminiscing 
and philosophizing on tape: ~ 
abrilliant sound-radio script 
-in the latest and purest 
style superimposed on to the pictures. 
' Sometimes the connexion between vision 
and sound seemed over-elaborated: for 
instance, a child’s toy soldiers lying on 
’ their backs on a door-step, an old woman’s 
recollections of her son, killed in the war, 


Day ceremony at the Cenotaph. 

There were some magnificent stories: 
_I particularly liked the one about the vet 
who threw an already dead budgerigar 


-donic toughness; 


left to right, a consultant psychiatrist, Mr, Kenneth 


Wa and Professor A. J. Ayer discussing mystics: below, an ascetic in 


a wireless commentary on an Armistice 


_ interest. 


on to the fire and charged seven-and-six for 
cremation; the humour throughout had a sar- 
these people had had much 
to put up with, leaking roofs and sleeping five 
in a bed and nipping out to hide in the lavatory 
till the health-inspector had gone. It was the 
sound-track one remembered, the voices of life; 
the film, though never dull, seemed at times to 


Pee to a style which is already beginning to 


date a little, so that, visually, one 
carried away only the faces of 
children and odd tricks like the 
toy bear jerking over as the alarm 
went off: tricks which one has 
seen before and which seemed arti- 
‘ficial compared with the street 
songs and the people talking. But 
this programme was an attempt to 
do something serious and original 
with the medium; as such let it be 
welcomed and repeated soon. 
‘Lifeline’ discpssed mysticism: 
the search for finality, certainty, 
peace, through the discipline of 
non-attachment. A disciple, John 
Levy, described his experiences: 
beginning as an English protestant- 
style agnostic, he tried orthodox 
Judaism and then went to India 
where he found what he wanted. 
He emphasized that meditation, 
the isolation of the self, is not 
some power peculiar to a few: 
though chosen by few, it is true 
for all. Well, not quite all: not, 


fen instance, Professor Ayer, eager, bird-like, i in- 
corrigible, wholly delightful, jumping up and 
down like mercury, who batted enthusiastically. 
for the sceptics in a discussion with Kenneth 
Walker, himself on Mr. Levy’s side. Nobody 
won; nobody could win; the ineffable remains 
the ineffable, incommunicable. Really this dis- 
cussion was a study of opposing temperaments. 
and the opposing world-views that go with 
them; as such, it had a high degree of human 
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YRAMA 
Round the World 


"HEY WERE CERTAINLY TALKERS in Tolka 
tow (March 24), an Irish play by Maura 
vaverty with an Irish cast and Irish 
arrulity. The scene is domestic and 
loleful. A grandad who takes up a whole 
edroom in the small and overcrowded 
remises of a poor Dublin family is 
ibviously a liability. There is a married 
laughter whose marriage is breaking up 
n England; but it may be saved if an 
trish home, or bit of a home, can be 
ound for the couple. Nobody, except an 
mbittered spinster, wants to be rid of 
he old man who is quite an old dear. 

It is plain that, to make a play, as 
yell as a room for the returning pair, 
ie will have to go: while the family 
re trying to shift him with tact the 
jostile spinster, who hates his free- 
poken joviality, will surely be the one 
© let him know his fate: it is also ex- 
remely obvious that after this shock 
leath will come to the dramatist’s, as well as 
he family’s, rescue and provide a final curtain 
S well as the coveted empty room. Why then 
rolong the affair by letting the television ver- 
jon drag on for ninety minutes? As it was, 
he beginning went heavily, for the dialogue had 
jot the racy vehemence and full verbal flavour 
hat one expects from Dublin drama at its best. 
However, the old man has a part as fat as 
he best of Irish butter. Sometimes crusty, more 
ften genial, and finally very moving as the 

th is learned about his planned dismissal, 

codger’s role is one on which any actor 
vould be glad to project his capacity for charm 
ind his power to vibrate the strings of sym- 
yathy. Micheal Mac Liammdir was fully able to 
make the most of grandad’s early geniality and 
ater disillusion. He kept the business well in 
and and died with no suggestion of melo- 
lrama’s soft lights and celestial music. Badly 
landled, how dreadful it could have been! But 
he grip was firm. 

Paul Almond’s Passion play for Good Friday, 
he Hill, was brilliantly produced by the author, 
ho mingled his crowd-shots with his close-ups 
fine effect. The dialogue used 
contemporary and repre- 
various types of British 
scent. If it be the purpose to 
resent the events of the Trial 
nd Crucifixion as dateless, that 
S reasonable: it is also a great 


ie voice of Jesus (of course 
e Person was kept invisible) 
nd of the Narrator quoted ex- 
ively from previous sayings; 
silence might have been 
© moving. Gwen Ffrangcon- 
vies was actually assisted in 
poignant portrayal of Mary 
the limitation of her spoken 
There was an abundance 
cellent work in the con- 
bute parts, both Roman 
d Jewish. But the dominant 
‘rit was of the flow of the 
¢ procession, with its 
lancholy steps and its glimp- 
ss of the ugly spite jostling 

= beauties of devotion. 
West of England’s Easter 
ng, Walk on the Grass by 
Nichols (March 26), was 
sly ironic about the Happy 
lish Home and its ritual of 
ill occasions, For a Silver 


Jonathan Whyte (left) as Jamie, a 


Tie Cis TENER 


Micheal Mac Liamméir as Dan Dempsey and Ann Clery as Statia 
Nolan in Tolka Row on March 24 


Wedding party there was such a grouping of 
nasties that one seemed to be involved in a 
misanthropist’s nightmare. There were three 
deplorable husbands, one a selfish, conceited gas- 
bag; one a callous, drunken, and unfaithful cad; 
and the third a youngster on his way to becom- 
ing as odious as the second. Granny, bed-ridden 
upstairs, was mischievous as well as selfish. 
The wives were only there to suffer, acceptors 
of their misery, either meek or feeble in revolt. 
There was a small boy who knew all the agony 
of childhood where parents brawl; he tried to 
escape and failed. We were left with the repul- 
sive men and their victims singing Happy Birth- 
day and Auld Lang Syne amid the booze and 
the bickerings. 

Relentless realism? Possibly, but such unmask- 
ing of mean and ugly characters needs a pattern 
of narrative and a discrimination in censure 
which were absent from our hour with Mr. 
Peter Nichols’s idea of a Family Reunion. To 
see the worst of the human race is easy enough: 
to turn disgust into persuasive drama is much 
more difficult and in the case of Walk on the 
Grass it was not achieved. 


The crowd at the foot of the Cross in the Passion play The Hill, on March 27, with 
Roman soldier; Rosalie Crutchley as Mary 
Magdalene, Annabel Maule as Myrna, Sarah Davies as Veronica, Anthony Bushell 
(behind) as the Roman centurion, Redmond Phillips as Crampton, and George A. 


Cooper as Asher (both right front) 
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Easter Sunday’s piece, A Nest of 
Robins, by Robert Monro, brought out 
those stencils of sentimental comedy, 
thelretired star-actress with her faithful 
dresser. Gloria Farraday has dreams of 
the glamorous nights of gladness in her 
dancing years. She is coaxed by a breezy 
‘pro’ friend to revive an old number in 
the drawing-room. This shocks her son 
and daughter, just down from Oxford 
and sadly ashamed of having a Musical 
Comedy mum. And this in our time! 
(The date was marked as 1948.) How 
Gloria applied further shock-treatment to 
these incredible prigs by dressing up 
as a servant had to be seen to be dis- 
believed. Next the daughter, discarding 
sociology, is discovered to have her 
mother’s talent, and the son’s prosp2ctive 
father-in-law turns out to be one of 
Gloria’s admiring public. 

The most convincing character was a 
scrubby little Oxford high-brow amus- 
ingly played by Roland Curram. It was 
left to Eleanor Summerfield to pretend 
to be middle-aged and sweep the nonsense 
along with the aid of John Slater and Renée 
Houston. They swept it like the good ‘pros’ 
they were supposed to be. 

Ivor BROWN 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
The Aging Reformer 


SHAW’S WORK is aging rather badly. Though 
his views on the society in which he lived were 
often correct and just, they were necessarily only 
good for the moment. Perpetuated in dramatic 
form they seem as dated as old newspapers and 
past election posters. Candida, which was nicely 
presented by Mr. Peter Watts, belongs to the 
long forgotten debate on the place of woman in 
marriage which began with Ibsen’s The Doll's 
House. Its part in this debate gives it a place in 
social history, but its place in the theatre is 
less sure. It is less sure because Shaw is so 
intent upon the message and strains dramatic 
probability to put it across. 

The Proposer and Opposer 
in this Mechanics Institute 
debate are the Rev. James 
Morell and _ eighteen-year-old 
Eugene Marchbanks who dis- 
cuss their respective feelings for 
Mrs. Morell. Both men are 
forced by Shaw, rather than by 
the circumstance of character 
or dramatic plot, to say things 
which they either would not-or 
could not say if they were the 
flesh and blood that Shaw 
maintains they are. They are 
ciphers in a dramatized tract. 
If Show did not claim to be a 
playwright and remained con- 
tent in his role as a social 
reformer, Candida’s dramatic 
flaws could be overlooked. But 
Shaw claims the dramatic 
mantle and _ simultaneously 
overlooks the fact that good 
politics do not necessarily make 
for good art. It was Strindberg, 
one of his contemporaries, who 
realized this. It is he, ironically, 
who has left us in his answers 
to the journalism of Shaw and 
Ibsen lasting works of art on 
the place of woman in marriage. 
I refer to The Creditors and to 
the short story Marriages which 
was made into a film im 
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Sweden a few years ago. These works do not 


age like Candida because they are based on 


- human experience and their characters are recog- 


nizable as human beings. In Candida, at least, 
Shaw’s characters are puppets dancing on the 
reformer’s and not the dramatist’s string. 

M. Thierry Maulnier’s success in the por- 
trayal of the trial of Joan of Arc might be taken 


as a text to what I have already written. Maul- . 


nier’s Joan and the Fudges is more devout in its 
inspiration than Shaw’s work, but its sincerity 
binds it to a kind of dramatic conviction that is 
missing in Shaw’s work. In the exchanges be- 
tween Joan and her judges there is a rhythmic 
violence and a tension that comes near to simu- 
lating the original experience. Maulnier’s use of 
Joan’s voices, who mediate and advise the saint 


in her torment, was a clever way of heightening 


the drama. Mr. R. D. Smith, who produced the 
play, and Miss Cynthia Pughe who not only 
translated but adapted it for radio, did M. Maul- 
nier proud. Mr. Smith’s choice of Miss Joan 
Matheson as Joan was shrewd and Miss Mathe- 
son managed to find an agricultural voice for 
Joan which came from no particular region. 
This farming voice offset the voices of the 
judges. The benign voice of Mr. Baliol Hollo- 


_ way and the more acid and inquisitional ones 


of Mr. Derek Birch and Mr. Godfrey Kenton 
harried the girl who is seen by the author as a 
latter-day Christ. 

Mr. Willis Hall’s social studies were con- 
tinued in Annual Outing which was a farce 
concerning the antics of the members of a brass 
band in the North Midlands. His handling of 
dialogue is sure and full of wit and he comes 
very near to presenting working-class life with- 
out patronizing it. In this play, however, his 
study is confined to leisure hours and the life 
presented is therefore funny without being 
meaningful. Mr. Peter Dews gave the play a 
fine production, and Ransome and Marles Works 


Band deserted their normally magnificent stand- 


ard to give a portrait of a rather beery and not 
always harmonious brass band. 

Middleton Murry’s The Gold Diggers was an 
item which should fascinate the collectors of 
literary curiosities. Murry wrote it for perform- 
ances by amateurs and it sounded very much 
like it. The story was gentle and concerned a 
family living in genteel poverty which is sud- 
denly promised the arrival of a long-lost brother 
from a New Guinea gold-mine. The prodigal 
is in fact already installed in the house as a 
genteel butler and his unmasking represents the 
climax. Not much ought to be said about this 
play and Murry himself would no doubt claim 
little for it. It is, however, worth putting on 
record the character of Miss Ffoulkes who is a 
local do-gooder and who was as finely drawn as 
any of the village characters that I have ever 
heard. Though the society Murry was writing 
about is pretty stuffy, the actors had been 


schooled by Mr. David H. Godfrey to speak 


in mercifully classless voices, 
IAN RODGER 


THE SPOKEN WORD 


Brutality, Savagery, Etcetera 


IN TWENTY-FIVE not over-long minutes, the 
Third Programme last week gave us the com- 
plete poetical works of J. M. Synge. ‘Songs 
and Dances of Death’ these might have been 
called. Written in Synge’s last year or so of 
life, and filled with the narrow, violent brooding 
of a sick man, they are more impressive as a 
whole than as separate poems. The work of a 
born dramatist, they gained much by this pre- 
sentation, and Patrick Magee’s voice—like a 
queen wasp waking up spider-webbed inside a 
skull—was surely. the ideal instrument, at least 
for the author’s intentions. . . 


_ a he 


eu 


As a poet 
versifier, and a man of rabidly intense feeling 


—dqualities that certainly make for an impact, 


even if they fail to add up to perfection. ‘ Before 
verse can be human again, it must learn to be 
brutal’, said the theorist. In most of these 
poems, it seemed to me, he was still learning. 
But the lesson was one which Synge’s spiritual 
father, Yeats, was to study in his turn, with 
results we know, Certainly the final ballad, about 
a roaring boy laid in wait for by his rivals and 
done horribly to death in the road, was stark 
enough, Behind it was the black, nihilistic grin 
that we can recognize again in Joyce and 
Beckett; and it struck me as strange that all 
three Irishmen had to find their way to them- 
selves by way of exile and Paris. Patrick Galvin’s 
fine commentary situated the poems in their true 
magnetic field. I liked particularly the anecdote 
of the Aran priest, on the way to church with 
some of his flock, passing the poet’s window 
and calling up: ‘Now wouldn’t you just have 
the laugh on us, Synge, if all this was a hoax? ’. 
It showed that nice, imaginative sense of balance 
that would be cynicism in any other country. 

Keeping within the brute realm, it could 
scarcely be further than from Synge to The 
Noble Savage of Rousseau and company. Under 
that title, Diderot’s Supplément au ‘ Voyage’ de 
Bougainville was given a second hearing last 
week, in a presentation edited, translated and 


' produced by Rayner Heppenstall. This proved 


once again how splendidly the eighteenth- 
century philosophes could write for radio; they 
could use a lapidary, point-driving style with 
such perspicuous ease and naturalism—and the 
translation here kept perfectly in period and 
tone with the original. Diderot’s rationalistic 
pipe-dream about Tahitian man, in a South 
Pacific Eden, as a natural, noble, simple, and 
highly sensual machine, remains a remarkably 
cogent absurdity. Rousseau would have senti- 
mentalized it; Voltaire would have monkeyed 
it up, but Diderot invested it with a+ lucid 
vehemence. The eloquence and paradox of this 
model dialogue are still very much alive, and 
the speakers in this programme gave them all 
their performing value. 

“Matters of Moment’ last week was devoted to 


film censorship, and Mr. John Trevelyan (of the - 


British Board of Film Censors) inevitably con- 
firmed that, rather than matters sexual, ‘ scenes 
of violence are our chief preoccupation’, The 
discussion itself was informative about the func- 
tions of the Board, but did no violence to its 
rather narrow limits. The plea (here put in by 
Lady Violet Bonham Carter) that fictive brutality 
leads, by way of impressionable minds, to the 
practice of the real thing, is now an old and 
plausible one, but still, I think, not proven. Did 
Elizabethan apprentices rush out and practise 
the horrors. they saw. on the stage? Basically, 


' Synge was right: the human imagination has to 


remain brute—or to retain the capacity for being 
so; I doubt whether the author of Titus An- 
dronicus and Lear would willingly have hurt a 


snail. But whether the film illusion of violence > 


is merely a trick, or can be legitimized as art, 
is a trickier question, which the debaters had 
no time to approach. 

To turn to those enlightened barbarians, the 
Normans; they have their date and style in 
school memories, but the present series in Net- 
work Three should have wiped out any such 
pale caricature. So far it has succeeded astonish- 
ingly well in bringing its subject into the pre- 
sent, making it a part of the living landscape. 
The tone of the discussions at their best has 
been effortless, intimate, authoritative. © 

This week also saw the conclusion to the 
three-part portrait of Field-Marshal Smuts: 
monumental in size and weight, though not in 


any attempt to build its subject more than life- 


size. This was also a considerable tribute to the 


Synge was a theorist, a halting — 


imagines such a listener saying that Ward us 


mat 
out grov 
ntal sour 
Picked up—a cuckoo clock, church chimes, a 
what seemed like a storm brewing on Ta 


~ Mountain — gave life to what would h: 


sounded airless in a studio. 
; Davin Paul 
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MUSIC ‘ Ys 
. Milton Agonist 


‘Hanpver’s cantata L’Allegro ed il Penser 


came as a shattering surprise. I had known it 
score, as far as one can ever know a work th 
but had never heard it and had forgotten wl 
the score once had taught me. By the end 
the evening I was asking myself how it k 


come about that so exquisite a jewel had 


mained hidden all those years since it was fi 
performed in 1740, achieved no great succ 
(the winter was bitter cold and no amount 
advertised assurance about the heating of 1 
theatre could persuade the London public 
come to hear the new work), and after th 
silence. - sa % } 
But now? Will not some choral society, hi 
ing persuaded its regular audience that Hayd. 
Seasons is as entertaining and almost as movi 
as his Creation, go one better and put 
Handel’s cantata? Maybe Jennens would get 
the way with his manhandling of Milton a 
kill a revival stone dead before it had beg 
properly to breathe? Yet it should not be beyo 
the ingenuity of a present-day poetaster to ti 
him up or even to banish the worst of him | 
together. And really it is sinful to allow t 
glorious music to return to the shades wher 
it has been rescued for this bicentenary ye 
We should be given many more opportunit 
of hearing the aria and chorus of laughter ‘ hol 
ing both his sides’ or rather ‘ ho-ho-holdin 
as the voices laugh it out in Falstaffian glee. 
wonderful piece of verisimilitude in terms 
fine music. Then Handel’s birds; and here o 
recalls Haydn—the larks and pipits in ‘Mir 
admit me of thy crew’ with glittering virtuc 
violins as accompaniment, and the nightings 
with elegant, vivacious flute obbligato, in 1 
aria ‘ Sweet bird, that shunst the noise of folh 
and the rising of the moon that follows on t 


* nightingale’s song. All this is pictorial mu 


of ineffable beauty, while for effects less sub 
but no less delightful there are the hunti 
horns in a later aria of mirth and the bells 
the chorus ‘ Or let the merry bells ring rounc 
an effect not in the official score but authent 
we are told, because of a part discovered 
Cambridge. 7 as sete! 

All that I have so far mentioned comes fr 
the first half; the second half is no less ric 
Truly this cantata must become part of o 
regular public enjoyment. This performan: 
conducted by David Willcocks and carri 
through by a body of fine experts in singing a! 
playing, did the work justice and made it gk 
with revived life. 

John Ward, whose string music and madrig: 
Christian Strover elucidated, was origina 
described as a gentleman. No _professior 
musician of those days would earn that 
of dignity and we are probably right, as Fellow 
suggests, in looking on him as an amateur, w. 
knew what his fellow gentlemen liked and ge 
them just that. In time he must have puzz 
them, for the madrigal ‘If the deep sighs of 
afflicted breast’ is more than could be unde 
stood by any average Jacobean gallant. O 


to compose decent stuff, but now he has g¢ 
allhighbrow. —s_ 2 ra 
If Ward was an amateur, Alessandro Scar 


established. d 
Be warmly d Bad. is found widely accep 
_ agree meer those oe feel it cannot 2 too often) The Good Friday broadcast was tpoordeey 
_ there is the shorter, even more poignant St. John that church and extremely moving it was. 
Passion. The St. Matthew will always be more Steinitz has views of his own, not all Byssti Z 
popular. Its appeal is intense. No other setting at least to my way of thinking. The opening — 
Bros its profound sense of human failure, the chorus had extraordinary and evidently deliber- _ 

"tragic betrayal of a divinity, and the tragic sub- ate roughness in the questions and answers; as 

_ servience of the mob of average men to hate and though these people who one had thought were 

fear. The Bach Choir used to be almost alone _ believers, or nearly so, were the brutal mob 

_ In giving that work in London before massive itself. There the accent was surely wrongly 

audiences. Now others are in the field, among placed. But the superb O Mensch bewein chorus 

them the small London Bach Society whose was beautifully balanced. 

tee Dees Cane : = Fats Scott GopparD 


_-—- Piano _ Music from Russia 
| eae By DAVID LLOYD-JONES 


e first of six “recitals of Russian piano music will be broadcast in the Third Programme at 8.0. p.m. on Thursday, April 9 


4 
~ 


is. poate that hens are particular cir- the contrary, rhe Nationalists were reasonably concert pianists and, apart from Balakirev, the — 
| cumstances which account for some of the productive in terms of opus numbers, but their first Russian composers in whom creative ability a? 
; features of nineteenth-century Russian works were almost invariably slight salon pieces, was matched by such complete mastery and 7 
“music, and of its piano music in particular. © pot-pourris or studies, designed for popular understanding of the piano as to produce a series e 
appearance of Glinka, Russia began to consumption. It is for this reason that the of masterpieces which have become classics of . 
rom a long period of Italian domina- piano works of Glinka, Dargomizhsky, Cui, the keyboard. Scriabin is in fact Russia’s most —— 
uipped with a limited technique, which Borodin, or Rimsky-Korsakov do not offer any- important writer for the instrument, and sixty- <f ; 
re ‘measure they had evolved for them- thing substantial enough to merit inclusion in eight of his seventy-four opus numbers are for . 


s, Glinka, and later his disciples—an recitals. The two exceptions amongst this group this medium. He explored and adapted to his ‘a 
siastic but inexperienced group of amateurs were Balakirev and Mussorgsky, both of whom requirements almost every keyboard form, or 
out to compose music with a national were outstanding pianists, but even so Mussorg- applied his immaculate pedal technique to his * 
and of a weightier substance than the sky’s only large-scale work, the magnificent compositions with novel and startling effects, par 
onable Italianate fare. Whenever they felt Pictures at an Exhibition (for which Schu- and revived the piano sonata in Russia with ten 3 
ed of guidance they looked to those com- mann’s Carnaval must surely have been the fine examples which, spanning the whole of his “= 
whose works offered the boldest, freshest, model) has often been pronounced orchestral in musical life as they do, serve as the best index a 
most original models: Liszt, Schumann, conception, an opinion to be discounted by the to the increasing introversion of his style and . oe 
z, and Chopin. In this way there came fact that no orchestral version of the work his obsession with the ‘mystic’ chord which a 
being a comparatively small corpus of has yet equalled the original in effectiveness. formed the basis of most of his later composi- > 

¢ which was none the less of high quality  Balakirev, however, was a truly pianistic com- tions. Of the sonatas, the Ninth in F major . 
which rapidly brought Russia into the fore- Poser and it is his works which laid the founda- Op. 68 which Scriabin sub-titled the ‘ Black # 
of the musical scene. tions of Russian piano writing. It is not sur- Mass’ is not only the finest of the series, but — s 
is, however, a striking fact that the pro- rising to find that Liszt (especially in the one of the peaks of his musical achievement. ~ 
" on of Piano music is extremely small and Oriental fantasy, Islamey) and Schumann arethe In the recital devoted to his works listeners will +4 
"masterpieces in this genre are indeed rare. Principal models on which his very personal hear Julius Isserlis, a friend and admirer of ov, 
truth is that from the outset the Russian Piano style is based, or that the bulk of his Scriabin, who has become accepted as an out- e 
nalists showed a marked preference for works consist of waltzes, mazurkas, nocturnes, standing exponent of these highly original bi. 
stral and vocal music rather than for the scherzi, and studies, all of which are far re- works. i Vea 
er intimacy and subtlety of chamber music | moved from the conventional essays in the same Rachmaninov, whose output is considerably ig 
the piano, and many a_ well-informed forms by his contemporaries. The B flat minor smaller, contented himself with a more con- we 

c would find himself hard put to it to Sonata (1905) is a deeply original and unjustly _ventionally romantic and limited idiom, and his om 
tion more than three major piano works neglected work which shows Balakirev’s writing very personal mode of expression is due more a 
hich came out of Russia between the birth of  4t its most characteristic, and is a fitting climax to harmonic than to pianistic effect; but among ie 
nk (1804) and the death of Borodin (1887). his piano works. his works, and those of Nicholas Medtner (1880- ‘ 
a. The Moscow school is represented by the 1951) (a more classical composer than Rach- i" 


urprising neglect of the instrument at a 
hen its repertoire was being notably 
in the rest of Europe is in part 
d by the Russian predilection for the 


then fashionable but facile compositions of the maninov, who evolved the original form of the 
Rubinstein brothers; and their pupil Tchaikov- _skaza [tale] for many of his shorter works) there 
pak apart stra his eaves concerti, never are coma aed always rank highly 
; - achieved anything more than temporary popu- in the piano music of their country. 
oe al bright colours and ae peu as larity with such slender works as The Seasons This sudden flowering of Russian piano writ- ; 
Pchestra. eee Oy eet treat- and the Children’s Album, while his one attempt ing was cut short by the Revolution since when, 
of folk-song, a dominant influence a at a sonata is an uninspired and mediocre work. owing to the demands of Socialist Realism, the ‘ 
usic, which relied largely on the simple Drawing upon elements of both the rival St. piano has declined in importance and has been ‘ 
tive device of presenting a constant Petersburg and Moscow Schools there followed relegated to less serious purposes. Fortunately 
" gainst _ varied backgrounds, for since a more professional and cosmopolitan genera- the two greatest musical figures of the régime, : 
armonic idiom was comparatively tion which viewed the piano with more favour, Prokofiev and Shostakovich, have done much Re 
the variety offered by orchestral colour but which, for the most part, employed con- to uphold the pianistic tradition. Prokofiev in 
_attractive to the detriment of the piano. ventional forms in the production of character- fact began his career as an almost exclusively oh 
ortant subsidiary reason is to be found less music. Glazunov, Lyadov, and Taneyev were keyboard composer and many of his better 
amateur and dilettante status of these aj] prolific writers for the keyboard and their known works such as the Toccata, Visions ; 
some of whom, Borodin and Rimsky- works are agreeably lyrical and pianistic, but — fugitives, and Sarcasms were written before 
for instance, were indifferent pianists. none of them is remembered except by a small 1917. Like Scriabin he has a series of fine 
facts have been noted in some detail to handful of works. sonatas, eight in number, to his credit while 
1 to the surprising neglect of the — It was only towards the turn of the century _ his piano concertos are notable additions to the 
medium for serious composition over that Russia produced the two composers who repertoire. Shostakovich’s most important works 
od in a country which has since given were to achieve world recognition as keyboard are the 24 Preludes and Fugues which he wrote 
m of its greatest piano music and “writers of real distinction. Scriabin and Rach- in 1951 after a detailed study of Bach; and the 
iS Sg to Beira that during that maninov (who were class-mates and friends at Sonata No. 2 of 1943 is fully characteristic of 
we neglected. altogether. On the Moscow Conservatoire) were also eminent his piano writing in a freer vein. 
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ced to double. This bid was rewarded 
score of three out of ten. Mrs. Durran 
cided as to how many spades to bid 
porised with Three Clubs, scored at two 
. The adjudicators’ objections to the bid 
b sed on three grounds: if the bid were 
forcing then one ran the risk of playing 

ubs when clearly one wanted to play in 
\ if it were forcing then we would have 
a further decision over Three Spades— 
sirable than deciding the limit of our hand 
first opportunity: by changing the suit we 


on us, and which sounds like a man 
ce) find his way out of a maze and pre- 
ding to like it. 

The preface contains this gem: 

_ The politician himself needs contact with a 
eat ries of pens of ae % he is to have 


= end. sidisired person, too, can find in 
itics a way of acculturation to the gamut of 
ures a which our mee still : eas 


z (ae ‘to ‘aks "die ee that a 
should get out and meet people, and 


Or, as the late Senator Taft used to 
ere’s no en cheat for fit ag on 


J pews Bey dea sorts so AeanE as pos- 
nd that ‘way you will be finding a way of 
ne the gamut of cultures which 


= ee Bie aR as a Eaerifice he was 


‘By HAROLD FRANKLIN and TERENCE REESE 
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oe fully expressed the value of the hand. 
It is sufficiently encouraging to push partner to 


- game on most of the hands that will produce 


ten tricks and at the same time it recognizes 
that there are many hands—notably a weak 
spade-diamond hand or a hand with a four-card 
spade suit—on which ten tricks may Prove too 
large a task. 
__ The second, problem was a card eee fanactns 
WEST EAST 
&A108642 40953 
‘The contract is Six Spades. There are no side 
losers and adequate entries to both hands. How 
should the trump suit be played? Robinson led 
the Queen with the intention of allowing it to 
run if not covered. With only eight trumps 


this would be a sound play, but with ten trumps 


it could result in the loss of two tricks if North 
held all three outstanding trumps. Mrs. Durran 
spotted the winning play which was to lead a 
small spade from the East hand and cover what- 


ever South plays. If South plays void then - 
z West’s ace wins and is followed by a low spade 


towards the queen. This play insures that not 
more than one trick will be lost against any 
distribution. , 
Mrs. Durran increased her lead with the final 
problem. Love All. Dealer South. 
SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 
1H Double No Bid ? 


| i. Jargon and Unintelligibility 


(continued from page 587) 


sociologists invented, and the advertising men 
begin to force on us, I wish that was my only 
point. We could at least enjoy the sort of self- 
regard which says: 
even about difficult matters. Let us be intelligible 
or perish’. But when I looked at The New York 
Times I again thought of Otis Ferguson, who 
seemed suddenly to come from two centuries 
away. I am careful to say The New York Times, 
because at first no other newspaper on earth 
‘printed the story about project ‘Argus’, for 
the simple reason that The New York Times 
broke through the combined secrecy of the 
White House, the Pentagon, the Navy, the 
atomic scientists, and central intelligence, and 
broke the story which it had been gathering, in 
a strictly legitimate fashion, for months. It was 
an astonishing journalistic coup; and we had 
the spectacle on that morning of the Defence 
Department getting out of bed very early, to 
make a sheepish announcement that ‘ Yes, the 
Times was right’. 
What I read in The New York Times was: 
The three project ‘ Argus’ detonations involve 
relatively small-yield nuclear devices in a virtual 
~ yacuum, more than 300 miles high. The force 
of ‘each detonation is believed to have been in 


i. 
= ee _- 


‘Let us talk plain English— 


East holds: 
41074 %K 10 8 6 3 yay. & 4 
What should East bid? 
_ Mr. Robinson scored three points for a bid of 
One Spade. He rejected One No Trump (second 


_ best in the view of the adjudicators) on the 
‘ground that it would suggest a greater high card 


strength than he in fact held, and justified his bid 
of a three-card suit by the near-certainty that his 
partner would hold four cards in spades, having 
doubled the other major. He would not consider 
a penalty pass as his trick-taking capacity was 
far too slender—a view endorsed by Reese and 
Franklin. They felt, however, that the likelihood 
of partner holding good spades argued against 


a bid. of One Spade rather than in favour of it. 


The better partner’s hand, the more he was 
likely to support, and if he raised to Three or 
Four Spades the contract would be unlikely to 
succeed, while if he raised to Two Spades it 
might well fail by two or more tricks with some 
other contract available. Two Diamonds - was 
adjudged the best bid—an honest one which 
would leave East well placed if partner took fur- 
ther action. This was the bid that Mrs. Durran 
found, after a sound analysis of the situation. 
She therefore goes forward to the first semi-final, 
where her opponent will be Mrs. H. M. Rye. 


The remaining stages of this competition will be 


discussed in future numbers. 


the kiloton rather than the megaton range. The 
purpose of the test, to put it in a very much 
over-simplified form, was to determine whether 
the electronic radiations, released in the upper 
altitudes by nuclear detonation, represent a 
fraction of the existing high altitude radiation 
or vice versa. 


If this is over-simplified—and I am assured by : 


a knowing man with two bloodshot eyes that it 
is—think of what the official report must say- 
My final point does not have to be over- 
simplified or even simplified; it is as simple and 
excruciating as a skewer. It is that the day 
has passed when we can ask specialists, whether 
they are film critics or nuclear scientists, to be 
intelligible in order to be intelligent. We live in 
an age when. every week the overwhelming 
billions of us must take the word of unintel- 
ligible experts that what they are doing is in- 
tensely intelligent and of the highest value. I 
am sure that it is. But it is becoming harder to 
know when a man is talking nonsense and when 
he is talking a laborious but highly specialized 
and possibly brilliant form of sense. It no longer 
makes sense to ask learned men to talk sense. In 
other words :the age of the common man has 


died about ten years after it was born. 
—Home Service 
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— the thes they say! 
| The trouble with the workers is — they don’t aa hard enough ! | 


Hold on! Some of them are having to work too hard for the results that they achieve. 


That’s odd, coming from you. Haven't you made a great thing 
of Work Study in ICL. ? 


Yes, we aim to help everyone work more effectively, by studying the jobs 
they are doing. We try to discover unnecessary drudgery or strain, 


frustrating time spent waiting for instructions, tools, materials and so on. 
You make it sound quite pleasant .. . But what about the old stopwatch? 


Well, we use it for measuring time — just as we use weighing machines to measure 
quantities and rulers to measure lengths. We don’t 
‘guess a ton of salt for a customer, and we don’t guess times when we’re 


dealing with the way the other fellow does his job — it wouldn’t be fair. 


And it pays? 
/” Would we employ a Work Study staff of 1,400 if it didn’t ? I can remember when one 


of our manufacturing Divisions was thinking of spending a million pounds 


¢ 


on a new factory, but they were able to postpone it for years, 
just by making better use of the machines and equipment they already had. 


Pity more people don’t use Work Study, considering our economic position. Why don’t people face the facts ? 


Well, you can’t face the facts unless you have them. That’s what Work Study provides. 
- More and more people are learning to face facts each year. : 
And not only I.C.I. people. Already 1,600 leaders of other 
organisations have come to I.C.1. to hear how we go about 


this Work Study business — and we in turn are learning from them, 
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the Viennese chicken, 8 2 small frying 
as, 1 oz. of butter, 1 onion, 1 red pepper 
sh or fiom tin of pimentoes), 2 carrots, } Ib. 
mushrooms, 1 small tin of tomatoes, 1 cup 
- salt, ‘peppet, 1 small jar Lok yoghourt, 


>ssword No. 1,505, 


Bisca all lead to” words which give ‘the solver an 
) choice as to what is to be entered in the diagram. 
the case of sixteen of these words the choice is 
immediately obvious, but is to be determined by the 
irements of the diagram.) 

word is defined by a number of consecutive ards 
jue, varying in length between a single word and 
re clue. In addition the words all occur in the 
hidden mixtures, which do not necessarily begin 
z at the Roene or end of a; word. 


ae se 3 

ess Be a) 

aie ae OG 

ecco . Lm ; 10 

Fas AEE i Hs) 

cas ee 3 

= i Paine Reese ss ae aes 4 

all tin of evaporated eas er 8 
z. of caster sugar... 41 
f flour, seasoning, oil and. ! vinegar 4 


You Pays Your Maney reat 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): 
ee value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


Unde the trussing 


and drain. Chop the onion very finely and 
roughly chop the carrots, mushroom and 


_ pepper (or tinned pimento). Melt 1 oz. of butter 
‘in a large pan. (If you do not possess a wide 


shallow saucepan, or deep frying pan with a lid, 
big enough to hold the four halves of the 
chickens at once, brown them one or two at a 
time in an ordinary frying pan, and transfer 
them to a casserole or covered saucepan for the 
balance of cooking.) Cook the onion in the 
butter. until transparent. Add chicken and 


brown on both sides. Add pepper, carrots, and. 
mushrooms and cook for 2 or 3 minutes. Then ; 
_add the contents of the tin of tomatoes and one 

cup of water ($ pint). Season, cover the pan 

and cook over a low heat until tender—about | 


30 minutes. 

Take out the chicken and keep hot while you 
mix 1 tablespoon of flour with the yoghourt 
and stir it into the vegetable mixture in the pan. 
Cook 3 minutes. To serve, put in a shallow fire- 
proof dish with the chicken on top of the 
vegetable mixture. ‘ 

Cut the potatoes in cubes, and when boiled 
toss in 4 oz. of butter and 2 tablespoons of very 
finely chopped mint—it should be almost 
powdered. A green salad is served with this 
course, consisting of lettuce and watercress 
simply dressed with 2 tablespoons of olive oil, 
1 tablespoon of vinegar (preferably tarragon), 


‘seasoned with sugar, mustard, salt and pepper, 


with a crushed clove of garlic, if you like it. 


By ffancy 


book tokens, 


r ng tet Sai post on Thursday, April 9. Entries should be on the printed diagram and envelopes 

g them should be addressed to the Editor of THE LIsTENER, 35 Marylebone High Street, London, 

marked ‘ Crossword ’ in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the crosswords the 
Editor’s decision is final _ 


CLUES—ACROSS 


1. Incomparable acrobat juggles with large fish 

6. Bey used to shoot their arrows in battles in days 
of yore 

11, Flower receptacle, but not one for us to put flowers in 

12. It’s never so exciting when you remove the spirits 

13. a a to gastronomy or to theology that this study is 
akin 

14. Causes involuntary: twitches in, for example, the face 
or hands 

15. A cursory glance may reveal the flag 

16, Grouped or set properly in order 

18. They hold the reins, so they’re generally more 
experienced . > 

20. Gunner! A colonel’s coming! Eye’s front! 


' 22. He’s probably guided by whims throughout his life 


24, Starts off seedlings, perhaps, of sturdy trees 

25. eae s such a mouthful, so Ermie’s what we 
call her 

26. Music was gradually fading away, and so Mozart 
brought it back to life : 

27. Old actor returns to star in past successes 

29. Might Rosa Ifez be her names? 
. Pupil does not always find his report sympathetic 
Forced burglar to plead guilty to unlawful entry 

a I look into a mirror and see a slightly brown face 

35. Drawer crosses cheque for tens of millions 

36, You have to be pretty sharp nowadays to gain 


proval 
31, Decidedly unsatisfactory porridge provided in celibate 
confraternity 
89, Which course should I adopt? I can’t refrain from 
seeking your advice 


40. Must keep our room tidy—it’s to be slept in 
42, Every violinist should know a little about the pianoforte ~ 


as well 

43. This modern fashion is distinctly shapeless, perhaps 
immoderately so 

45. Improved means of conveyance is having great moral 


effect 
‘ DOWN 
1, Lives by one of the arts—housekeeping, too, maybe 
= Biter uabies, correctly speaking, nor yet serfs 


3, Finds life drab sober, better when he’s imbibed 


A Vin for April 
By MARGARET RYAN. 


and Ty ahiestioart of flour. 
‘strings of the two chickens and cut them in 
halves through the back to the breastbone. Wash. 


For the lemon soufflé first prepare a one- 
pint soufflé dish by tying stiff paper round’ the 
outside, to come about 13 inches above the rim. 
Separate the yolks and whites of 3 large or 4 
small eggs. Beat the yolks until pale, then 


_ add 6 oz. of caster sugar and the strained j juice 


and grated rind of 2 small lemons. Beat together 
until thick. Dissolve a scant half-ounce of 
gelatine in .3 tablespoons of hot water, and 
strain into the egg mixture. Whip a small tin 
of evaporated milk (fresh cream can be used if 
preferred) until fairly stiff and stir gently into 
the mixture. Lastly, beat the egg whites until 
stiff and fold in. Pour steadily into the pre- 
pared soufflé dish. -It should come } to 1 inch 
above the china rim. Put it aside and after a 
minimum setting period of 2 hours remove the 
paper carefully from the outside. 


Notes on Contributors 


JOHN RAVEN (page 581): Director of the 
British Coal Exporters’ Federation 

ALISTAIR COOKE (page 587): chief corre- 
spondent in the United States of the 


Manchester Guardian since 1948; author | 


“of A Generation on Trial (U.S.A. vy. Alger 
Hiss), etc. 

MaGnus PYKkE (page 592): 
Royal Society of Edinburgh; manager of 


Fellow of the 


a yeast research station in Scotland; 
‘author of The Townsman’s Food, Nothing 
Like Science, etc. 


4, In Middlesex, throat and chest complaints are about 
average 
5, Exacting plage withers opponents at chess or cards 
6. Father of twenty gave up 
7. Jars put into a hamper all ready for the picnic 
8. Parson revealed as pipe-smoker by pouch protruding 
from cassock 
9. Mysterious Italians never travel by bus, tram or car 
10. It is without exception possible to trace logical trains 
’ of thought in the works of Rousseau 
17. Once used in medicine to help cure stomach com- 
plaints, perhaps 
18. Needs loads of courage to send 
Khrushchev 
19. Labours to fill our drab lives with colour 
21. Rallies to do same job repeatedly for hours 
23. Englishman who has got rich from oil drilling 
25. Connoisseur quotes us as proof of having taste 
26. You stop rushing about like that—you’re much too 
idle, really! 
28. Secret propaganda sent overnight by carrier pigeon 
29. I’ve got some arithmetic to do, and I’m also grappling 
with trigonometry 
81. Athletic type lords it over poor, scholarly weakling 
33. It’s so rare to see a sea-horse on land i 
84. These performances have words, and music, too: 
sartorial effects are ignored 
86. It’s having so much energy that makes us go roving 
all over the country 
88. This doctrine is so grim: irregularities it never tolerates 
40. However ignorant you may say I am, I adore going 
to an exhibition of pictures 
41, Trunk, soaked with blood, found at roadside scene of 
murder 
44, It has to be filled in, often from necessity rather than 
choice 
45. Trunk, with roots and branches lopped off 
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resolution to 


Solution of No. 


MASUIASI ee 

(Sio[R [PIP JE ; : 
1st prize: J. S. Thompson (Bedford); 2nd prize: 
E. J. Brady (Whitley Bay); 3rd prize: J. J. 
Holloway (Barton-on-Sea) * 
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Study at Home| 


for a DEGREE 


No matter what your position or prospects_ 


a University Degree is a good thing to have. 
You can obtain a London University Degree 
without attending the University ; it isnecessary 
only to pass three examinations (in some cases 
two). You can read for these in your leisure 
hours with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 
(founded 1894). Conducted by a staff of over 


100 Graduate Tutors, 


Wolsey Hall Postal 


Courses have enabled thousands of men and 
women to graduate and thereby raise their 
status and their salaries. PROSPECTUS (men- 
tion exam.) from E. W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., 


LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. 


FES85,~ 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
Rac SRE Ae R eee | 


DON’T BECOME A VEGETABLE 

Many people, on leaving school, cease to use their pens | except for 
business and occasional letters to * friends. They then begin the slow 
process of vegetating; becoming cabbages at the ripe old age of 35 or so. 
Others with greater resistance and a larger protein content postpone the 
metamorphosis for twenty years or even longer. 

To use your pen is to use your mind. 

Intelligent people have found that expert personal coaching by corre- 
spondence with the LSJ has developed their natural latent talent for 
writing. Their minds have kept alive and their incomes have mounted with 
the years from selling their articles or stories to the many hundreds of 
papers anxious to buy professionally written MSS. from outside sources. 

At the LSJ you are coached individually. You can begin earning quite 
early in your Course and you will also acquire an asset of inestimable 
value—a mind that does not vegetate. 

Wherever you live you can study with the LSJ—Stories, Articles, 
Poetry, Radio, TV. Plays, Ea rauire, History. Write now to the School 
for free advice and book. ~ 


Chief Secretary: 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 19, Hertford St., Park Lane, W.1 


GRO 8250 


Build your own 


Atlast! A specially selected and designed 
HI-FI Sound Installation for your home 
at really reasonable cost! 


| You save because you assemble everything 
yourself following our step by step instruc- 
| tions. You gain because you learn about the 
equipment as you build and are able to service 
| and maintain it afterwards. Best of all—you’ll 
have fun building it and be thrilled with the 
| finished instrument which will bring you an 
entirely new experience in the enjoyment of 
| sound. No previous skill or experience is 
| needed. Post coupon now for full details, with- 
out any obligation. Easy terms available. 
J 


Equipment includes: Luxury Cabinets Top 
Quality Amplifier suitable for stereo or non- 
stereo reproduction . VHF/FM Radio Units 
Record Player TapeRecorder Hi-Fi Speaker 
system. 


\ FREE, BROCHURE — POST TODAY fl 
] To: Radiostructor, (Dept. H26.) i 


46 Market Place, Reading, Berks. 
] Please send Brochure without obligation to:— 


| Name cscs 
ioe LS 


es 


ee 


ahiay 


RADIOSTRUCTOR 


Britain's. Leading Radio Training Organisation. 


hobby. Whatever your immediate interest— 


— by post! 


QUALIFY for SUCCESS 


YOU can qualify for success. Expert knowledge 
will give you confidence—the first step to success 
in general education, your career or spare-time 


will teach YOU 


You study at home, in your spare time, Personal 
tuition and the friendly help given to every 
Pitman student by highly qualified tutors make a 
Pitman Home Study course the easiest, and most 


economical way of preparing for your success, 


Courses include: General Certificate of 


Education, Shorthand Theory & Spee 
Private Secretary’s Course, Profession 
Exams., Oil Painting, Water 


Colour, 
- Household Management, Journalism, 


Short Story Writing, Writing for Children, 
AGT NOW Write at once, stating your special 
interest, for a FREE prospectus tot 


38 PITMAN HOUSE GODALMING 


SURREY 


PITMAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


Appeals for. 
CANCER 
RESEARCH 


LORD HAILSHAM writes: “The 
Imperial Cancer Research Fund, 
which is under the highest 
medical and scientific direction, 
is continually engaged in the 
work of Cancer Research in its 
own modern laboratories. The 
work is now to be still further 
increased in new laboratories 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. . Very 
heavy Paine is involved, and help is urgently needed 
from generous-hearted people to meet the cost. I hope. 
that the appeal may evoke a most generous response.” 


IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND 


Patron: 


Photo by courtesy of ‘* Sunday Times ” 


Her Most Gracious Majesty The Queen 


The Fund itself carries out Cancer Research in its own laboratories 
without State aid. New lines of research are starting: new equip- 
ment and extra staff are wanted. Please send a gift to the Treasurer, 
A. Dickson Wright, Esq., F.R.C.S., at Royal College of Surgeons, 


Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 
Each month THE 
WRITER publishesnew 
helpfularticlesspecially 
designed to achieve 
one aim —to enable 


you to increase your 
income by writing. 
Benefit, then, from the 
knowledge and experi- 
ence of experts in 
every field of saleable 
writing. Increase your 
income by learning 
_ how to write effectively 
ne «for magazines and 
newspapers, for book 
publishers, for radio 
and TY. 


as used by 
the leading 
Colleges 
of Music 


Send now for free 
folder. “What's 


free In It for You!” 


THE WRITER, 124, New 
Bond Street, London, W.1 


mae ie 


EXCHANGES 
EASY PAYMENTS 


Please write for Catalogue and address of 
nearest Stockist. 


THE CHAPPELL PIANO COMPANY LTD. 
50 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


reading 
Writer—and- Sell 1 


"be 4 
- 


The Rt. Hon. Lord Hailsham, Q.C._ 


, CORRESPONDEN 


Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Limited, Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W.10, and published by the British Broadcasting Corporation at 35 Marylebone : 
London, W.1. —All editorial communications to ‘the Editor, THE LISTENER, 35 Marylebone High Street, London, W.1.—April 2, 1 
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COLLEGE 


UCC. founded 1887, “prepares stata 


General Certificate 

of Education — 

London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, e 
London Univ. Degree 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sce.(Econ.), LL.B., B.D., B. 
A.C.P.,L.C.P., Law, and other exai 
Staff of highly qualified Tutors. Moderate 


a 
i 
fe 


% PROSPECTUS free fromi the Regis 


56 BURLINGTON HOUSE > 
CAMBRIDGE ~ 


SPECIALISED ; POSTAL TUITIC 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVI 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIO 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal Co 
is the most efficient, the most economical 


the most convenient means of preparing 
General Certificate of Education and Pre 
exams.; for B.A., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., etc.. 
ternal London University Degrees$ for | 


Service, Local Government and comme: 
exams.; for professional exams, in Law, 
countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Perse 
Management; for 1.$.M.A., Inst. of 

exams. Many intensely practical (non-exe 
courses in business subjects. _ 

MORE THAN 250,000 EXAM. SUCCES: 
Guarantee of Coaching until Succes: 
Text-book Lending Library. Moderate 1 
payable by instalments. 

Write today for prospectus, sent FREE 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects 
which interested to the Secretary (D1 


METROPOLITAN COLLEC 
ST. ALBANS 


or call 30, Queen Victoria Street, London, E 


You Can Make a 
Second Income 
hy WRITING... 


If you have a ready pen you can add to 
income by article and story writing ins 
time—wherever you live. 

R.I. students have sold articles, s 
stories, etc.; to over 1,750 journals. 


How you can add to your income by wri 


.is fully explained in “How to Succeec 


a Writer,” an interesting booklet’ w 
you can get free from The Regent Insti 
(Dept. LJ/40), Palace Gate, London, ' 
Send for your copy NOw. 


TREASURES OF — 
CAMBRIDGE 


Unique collection of painting 
silver, MSS, sculpture et 
March 17—April 18 


GOLDSMITH’S HALL 

Forster Lane, Cheapside, E.C 
Daily 10.30—6.30 p.m. 

- (Not Sunday) 


Admission 2/6, rite 
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